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For the Duke and Duchess, a New Adventure 
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The men who fly the airways are shrewd judges of 
weather. They develop a “‘sixth sense,” a “touch,” a 
“feel,”’ for impending changes. 

But giant airliners are not sent up on personal hunches. 
The decisions of flying men are based on scientific 
knowledge—knowledge gathered from a network of 
weather “‘listening posts.” 

LOOK’s editors, too, have a “sixth sense,” a “feel,” — 
not of weather, but of what interests people. 

But LOOK is not edited on editorial hunches. LOOK’s 
editors, too, depend on a network of listening posts to 
aid them in wise decisions. And these listening posts are 
as up to date as the weather stations of the airways. 

“Which of these picture features are most interest- 
ing to you?” Over and over this question is asked by 
trained research workers equipped with pages from 
LOOK. It is asked of buyers zt newsstands, of house- 
wives in the homes, of workers in the offices, of young 
people and old people. It is asked in the cities and 
in the suburbs. The cumulative answer obtained is 
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the “weather report”? which guides LOOK’s editors. 

We don’t pretend that research is a magic formula 
which makes our editorial judgment infallible. Rather 
we think of research as a guide toward sound decisions; 
a prod against blundering twice into the same error. 
It is intelligent curiosity. 

In fact, we are certain that with no research at all 
LOOK would still be an amazing success. The basic 
LOOK formula is that sound. 

LOOK gives people something they want—informa- 
tion—and presents it in a new way that is easicr to 
read—with pictures. Because it is easier to read LOOK 
is easier to understand. Serious and searching arti les 
on social, economic and political subjects become ¢x- 
citing reading when told in LOOK’s picture langu ge. 

We think picture language is a technique as nev as 
flying. And as in the case of flying we feel that we ! ave 
just begun to explore its possibilities. 

That’s where research comes in. LOOK is a mo«<rn 
streamlined magazine. We plan to keep it that \ ay. 
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The machine that censors 
the bean crop 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


S$ THEY come from the field, beans 
for “Boston baked” are bound to 
include a certain number of hard, wiz- 
ened “‘culls.”’ If these had to be picked 
out by hand, bean prices would be a 
lot higher. But beans are still a great 
American staple—because of rubber. 
A manufacturer invented a machine 
that would spread beans over whirling 
pairs of rubber rolls. The beans move 
down along the rolls, and the inferior 
beans which are small and wrinkled 
wete supposed to be caught between 
the rolls and be carried down to a 
waste bin. 


But it didn’t work. The rolls were 


too hard—they crushed good beans, 
and failed to catch many of the culls. 

The manufacturer had heard of the 
unusual things Goodrich has done 
with rubber, so he came here. Good- 
rich engineers had had years of ex- 
perience with rolls in paper and steel 
mills. They developed a rubber with 
a special finish—polished so that 
the good beans which are smooth slip 
over it, but just soft enough to seize 
any bean that is wrinkled, and pull 
it down and away. Thousands of 
these Goodrich rolls are in use today, 
working efficiently, lasting for years. 

Probably the next baked beans you 


enjoy will be better because of this 
Goodrich development—and if they’re 
canned, the can will probably be sealed 
with Goodrich cement, after being 
cleaned with Goodrich steam hose, 
its label made by Goodrich print- 
ing plates, and carried throughout the 
cannery on Goodrich conveyor belt. 
(A booklet of reprints of recent 
Goodrich advertisements in this series 
will be mailed free on request. Just 
write to Department M10, The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio.) 
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A 
New Service of 
All-American 
Cruises 





TO 
and 
FROM 


AND MEXICO 


through American waters via Havana, 
the Panama Canal, Acapulco, Mexico 
—on the American Flag Luxury liners 


Washington 


from New York, Aug. 30th, Oct. 4th 
from California, Aug. 13th, Sept. 17th 


Manhattan 


from New York, Sept. 14th, Oct. 8th 
from California, Aug. 27th, Oct. 2nd 


Regular Sailings Thereafter 


*250.,°150. 


FIRST CLASS TOURIST CABIN 
10% Round Trip Reduction 
A choice of 3 other itineraries including 
32-Day Round Trip Cruise, Combina- 
fion One Way Sea-One Way Rail or Air 
Trips and special Mexico “Circle Tour.” 


No Passports or Visas Required. 


SEE YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT 
FOR DETAILS 
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The Voice 
with 
a Smile 








“We hold,” says a well-known writer, 
“that the young ladies of the American 
long distance telephone wires make 
up what is probably the most efficient 
public service crew in the world. They 
have profound patience and that capac- 
ity for taking pains that some one once 


said is all that genius amounts to. 


“We once called a fellow at a hotel in 
Philadelphia but he had just departed 
on an automobile trip in a westerly 
direction. A few days later the long 
distance operator caught up with him 
in a little town in Missouri and he was 
the most surprised man in all but one 
of the States of the Union. The excep- 
tion was New York. We were the most 
surprised there. To this day we have 
no idea how the operator did it.” 


Damon RuNYON 
in the New York Mirror 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Bell System cordially invites you 
to visit its exhibits at the New York 
W orld’s Fair and the Golden Gate In- 
ternational Exposition, San Francisco, 
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Gene Tunney Counters 


I regret to say that the Tunney state- 
ment of “revolt in the United States with- 
in five years” (Newsweek, July 15) was 
sent from Lake Geneva for the purpose of 
belittling the work I attempted to do out 
there. The fact of the matter is that I 
quoted a prominent man in Washington as 
having made this prediction, but I said I 
did not feel that such a situation would oc- 
cur because there are too many real Amer- 
icans who, as the time arrives, will suppress 
the un-American minority with laws rather 
than bullets. ° 

No reporter was present at the talk I 
gave nor were there any outsiders. This 
reporting was the result of fragments 
picked up here and there and, as J said, 
put together to make me seem ridiculous. 

1ENE TUNNEY 

New York City 
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Steel Roof for Ships? 
H. Paul Althaus and Dr. E. E. Thomas 


did not go far enough in their plans to pro- 
tect the Panama Canal locks from aerial 
bombs by erection of a steel roof. (News- 
WEEK, July 15, Aug. 5). 

Why not also protect battleships in a 
like manner, incorporating a hydraulic or 
heavy spring support to eliminate the 
shock of impact? 

Cc. R. CHAMBERLAIN 

President 

Cel-U-Dex Corp. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Wrong Picture 

So sorry to tell you about the smiling 
golfer on page 46 of the Aug. 5 Newsweek, 
but really and truly he isn’t Robert Clark, 


Public Links Champ. He happens to- be 
Mike Dietz of Detroit, runner-up to Clark 
of St. Paul, Minn. We Indianapolis boys 
happen to know Clark pretty well; he 
eliminated our own Mike Pollak in the 
second round . .. The real Robert Clark 
is quite a handsome chap .. . 
KENNETH LOUCKS 
Indianapolis Public Links Association 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


The picture below proves both Clark 
and Dietz to be handsome chaps, and 
NEWSWEEK expresses regrets to both for 
the mistake of last week—an error made 
by the picture service. 


The Dominion Family 


Chas. E. Dant in Newsweek (July 29) 
asks why the British Dominions, if inde- 
pendent, grant preferential tariffs between 
themselves. 

Answer—these preferences, based on a 
combination of sentiment, policy, and 
habit, are no reflection on the independence 
of the dominions, since they are freely 
negotiated by the governments of the said 
dominions and ratified by their respective 
parliaments. 

In the same way, sons and daughters of 
one family go out into the world, make 
their own way, marry, have their own 
homes, become “independent”; but they 
still among themselves mean something 
subtly more to one another than do oth- 
ers equally respected who are not of the 
family. 

Not only do the dominions desire to 
trade together, but, in times like the pres- 
ent, they even choose to shed their blood 
together. 

But, say, Mr. Dant must be ribbing us! 
He lives close enough to Canada in Port- 
land, Ore., to come up and see for himself. 

R. I. WALKDEN 

St. Lambert, P. Q. 


Golfers Clark (left) and Dietz 


SIDESHOW 


Sideshow Husband— 


Rochester, N. Y.: After testifying that 
her husband chewed razor blades, ate glass, 
and sewed buttons on his flesh “just to 
make me nervous,” Mrs. Estelle G. Vande- 
mark was granted an annulment of her 
marriage. 





Police Emergency— 
North Bergen, N.J.: Police Lt. Thom- 


as Cassidy was enjoying the peace of a 
Sunday morning at headquarters when a 
crash of breaking glass was heard on the 
floor below. “Get that guy who did that!” 
yelled the lieutenant. Two patrolmen ran 
downstairs and discovered that the back 
end of a car had rolled into the building’s 
plate-glass doors. “Get him?” asked Cassi- 
dy as the men returned. “Yep,” they re- 
plied. “It’s you.” The emergency brake on 
his car had slipped. 


Economy Special— 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: Sign in a local drug- 
store: “Heat wave special. Banana splits— 
8 cents. Bring your own bananas.” 


Tables Turned— 
North Haledon, N.J.: Deputy Fish 


and Game Warden Ernest Crossman was 
fined $20 last week. State Game Warden 
Garret Westerveld caught him fishing 
without a license. 


Few Too Many— 
Tulsa, Okla.: William and Della Bes- 


ser had several reasons why they couldn’t 
get along. As Attorney Floyd Freeman put 
it: “There was too much controversy over 
the children.” Therefore, Mrs. Besser took 
her seven children by a previous marriage 
and moved to Shawnee to live with rela- 
tives. Besser’s eighteen remained with him 
on his farm. 


Trade-in— 

Trenton, N.J.: Tired of the shabby 
signs that pickets have been carrying in 
front of the Stacy-Trent Hotel for several 
weeks, George L. Crocker, the manager, 
presented the marchers with new and more 
elaborate signs. 


Cook’s Secret— 


Lexington, Ky.: Harassed state offi- 
cials are now faced with the problem of 
giving motorists a new round of shiny |i- 
cense plates “on the house,” because most 
of the year’s regular issue have already 
faded to near-illegibility. The reason: |i- 
cense plates are prison-made, and the con- 
vict who used to see to it that the paint got 
the proper “baking” was paroled last year 
and did not pass on the recipe to the pris- 
oner who took over. 
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Aren’t You Glad 









-. WITH A 
BLUE RIBBON 


First in the Homes of America — 
and the Largest Selling American 
Beer in the Rest of the World! 








| remembered about "33 tol ? 






BLENDED 33 TIMES 10 MAKE 


ONE GREAT BEER! 


It’s the Happy Blending of 33 Separate Brews —for the 
One Flavor that has won America, Coast to Coast! 


@ Pabst Blue Ribbon is served in more 
homes—at more parties, picnics and other 
social occasions—than any other beer. 

And the reason? It takes not one, not 
five, or twelve . . . but 33 separate brews 
from 33 separate kettles, to make a sin- 
gle glass of BLUE RIBBON! 

Each brew is as fine as choicest ingre- 
dients and Pabst’s 96 years of experience 


can make it. Then all 33 brews are 
brought together in perfect balance. 

An expensive way to brew? Of course! 
It’s like blending champagne, coffee or 
tobacco to produce the finest. And that’s 
what makes it America’s Premium Beer, 
with a smoothness that is unique... and 
a goodness that never varies. 

Sometime today, meet Blue Ribbon, 


Gi He BLEND Hat Cotllee the ben 


=" Blue Ribbon...2.2- 


Copyright 1940, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee 











Luxury Travel on a Limited Budget 


Every day thousands of people are learning from experience that Budd trains are distinguished by the 
day-coach fare will buy them really luxurious rail travel by day or —, —s * their oes = 
night. In Budd Sleeper-Coach trains they discover that a day-coach ‘ iienmede 7 raion sa a oa ¥. ed 
ticket entitles them to many unusual luxuries . . . niceties and com- 

forts with which Budd is completely changing American travel. 

They have equal freedom of the entire train . . . diner, observation 
lounge, cocktail bar, tavern car. They enjoy perfect air-conditioning, 
insulation against noise, the latest developments in indirect lighting, 
adjustable reclining chairs, beautiful color schemes in decoration. 

Outstanding in luxury, Budd-built trains are also outstanding in UGE , 
construction. Budd is the only car-maker who builds through and Mo diler dlaahe Seuuire contelinins mere 
through with stainless steel, the strongest known material suitable to passenger comfort than the spacious, 
for structural purposes. Rust-proof and corrosion-proof, this distinctive attractive washrooms that Budd intro- 
metal has four times the elastic strength of ordinary steel. duced to travel at day-coach rates. 

To the ideal material, Budd adds the ideal method of fabrication 
—the SHorweLp* process. This exclusive process, developed and 
controlled by Budd, has the great virtue of utilizing the qualities of 
stainless steel to their fullest possible extent. 

Truly light-weight, yet maintaining the highest safety standards 
ever established in railroad transportation, Budd-built cars are as 
unique in their hidden construction as they are in comfort and : 
beauty of appointment seme | See ee 
Visit the Budd Exhibit in the Transportation Area of the New York World's Fair trains is the best that money, skill and 
EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT good taste can produce. 


BUDD METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD WEIGHT 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 








Radio Campaign Worries 


The next three months will see plenty of 
squabbling about use of radio in the cam- 
paign. Any broadcasting time Willkie uses 
will necessarily be classed as “campaign- 
ing” and must be paid for, according to ra- 
dio’s rules. On the other hand, as new 
“crises” arise, Roosevelt is sure to schedule 
“freside chats.” These will naturally in- 
fluence votes, but F. D.R. will nominally 
be speaking as Chief Executive, not as a 
candidate. He’s unlikely to admit the 
“chats” are political talks, since that would 
be counter to his too-busy-for-politics po- 
sition. The radio companies won’t feel in a 
position to contradict the President and 
demand payment for the “fireside chats.” 
Yet the press, particularly the strong pro- 
Willkie papers, will surely set up a howl. 


U.S. and France 


The rumors that the U.S. may sever re- 
lations with the Pétain government have 
little basis. Of course, recognizing that 
France’s government is a prisoner, the 
U.S. probably won’t release French ex- 
change frozen here or sanction anything 
else that will be of much aid to Hitler. But 
the predominant official feeling is that the 
Pétain government is juridically the proper 
successor to France’s previous regime, that 
any government in France today would 
have to be responsive to German demands, 
and that the fall of Pétain would probably 
bring a government even more Nazi-dom- 
inated. Washington believes the essential 
problem today is to keep the French people 
alive with some semblance of a national 
symbol, Hence, there’s now little disposi- 
tion to denounce Pétain and his aides as 
Nazi stooges, much less to withdraw rec- 
ognition. 


Political Straws 


All the stories about John Hanes “bolt- 
ing” the New Deal to support Willkie over- 
looked the fact that Hanes has consistently 
voted against F.D.R. ever since the latter 
first ran for Governor of New York; he 
told Roosevelt this when he became As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury .. . 
Wallace made a poor impression with his 
speech before the National Press Club in 
Washington last week. Apparently he had 
hot prepared or even thought out his re- 
marks in advance . . . McNutt’s friends 


predict that he'll step out of the Adminis- 
tration in the near future unless he is given 
assurance of a more important post and of 
friendlier treatment by the White House. 


Anti-Espionage Army 

The government is quietly organizing 
what amounts to an army of several thou- 
sand “eyes and ears” for counterespionage 
purposes. In more than one of the larger 
government departments, orders have al- 
ready gone out to employes to report to 
FBI field offices any apparent cases of 
sabotage, espionage, or disloyalty. Indi- 
cations are that the government workers 
will be given precise instructions on when 
and how to make out such reports—in 
order to avoid confusing and misleading 
tips of the sort that have been streaming 
into the FBI from private citizens. 


Far East Plane Factory 


Reporters who haven’t caught up with 
William D. Pawley are missing a big story. 
Pawley, who arrived here last month, is 
the U.S. businessman who’s been building 
warplanes in China for Chiang Kai-shek. 
Foreseeing trouble getting supplies for his 
Chinese factory, Pawley some time ago 
established a new factory at Rangoon, 
India. Now he’s here with an India offi- 
cial and two British Air Corps officers to 
work out a grandiose plan for making this 
new factory the largest in the empire, 
capable of turning out enough warplanes 
to supply all the needs of Britain’s Far 
East possessions. He has full British back- 
ing and will use empire raw materials and 
skilled labor. His purpose here is to obtain 
production rights for the latest in U.S. 
aircraft, instruments, and motors. 


FBI and Wiedemann 


The FBI is in a dilemma as to what it 
should do about Capt. Fritz Wiedemann, 
high-ranking Nazi who’s nominally consul 
at San Francisco. The G-men have watched 
the consulate carefully—just as they’ve 
watched Dr. Westrick—and have dis- 
covered some activities not properly in the 
range of consular duties. But the State De- 
partment is still set against any action 
that would endanger the concept of diplo- 
matic immunity. 


Russian-U. S. ‘Peace’ 


Surface indications to the contrary, 
Washington is making strenuous efforts to 
improve Soviet-American relations. The 
State Department has earnestly desired 
that the Russian-U.S. commercial agree- 
ment be renewed and has worked accord- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


ingly. Far from intimating that the agree- 
ment should be terminated—as some press 
reports implied—Under-Secretary Welles 
devoted most of last week’s conference 
with Ambassador Oumansky to a patient 
exploration of chances for curing irritations 
accumulated by the two governments since 
the Communist-Nazi accord. Welles’ ob- 
ject, of course, is to support Britain’s ef- 
forts to weaken the Stalin-Hitler agreement 
and to keep Russia’s weight bearing upon 
Japan. Welles and other officials recognize 
that these efforts may well yield little or 
no fruit, but they consider the attempt 
eminently worth-while. 


Trivia 
The Treasury has received an impres- 
sive-looking document from the Haitian 
Government requesting the unfreezing of 
certain Haitian funds so that the country’s 
legation in Belgium could be maintained 
in the accustomed manner; the amout re- 
quested turned out to be $44.75 a month 
Besides heading the New York 
Yankees, Jim Farley plans to take at 
least one other job; the Willys-Overland 
chairmanship is just one of three offers he 
has been considering . . . The Justice De- 
partment fears that alien registration won’t 
get many Communist higher-ups; it finds 
that the party has long made a practice 
of having its key leaders take out citizen- 
ship papers for just such a contingency. 





Spanish Refugees’ Fate 


Fapect the thousands of Spanish refu- 
gees in France to remain in exile. Franco 
doesn’t want them rounded up and shipped 
back. He doesn’t like the idea of try- 
ing and punishing them at great expense 
and thereby stirring up old animosities 
again. Yet he fears that a free influx of so 
many Loyalist sympathizers would surely 
provoke trouble. Here’s one little story 
that indicates his strategy: When the Low 
Countries invasion started, José Antonio 
de Aguirre, exiled President of the Basque 
autonomous government, hurried from 
France to Belgium to get his family out 
of danger. He fell into German hands and 
was promptly turned over to Franco 
agents. But Aguirre would be an embar- 
rassing prisoner. He’s still highly popular 
with both the Basques and the Catholic 
Church. So the Franco agents conveniently 
allowed him to “escape.” 


De Gaulle’s Vichy Spy 


The Pétain government has been try- 
ing unsuccessfully for weeks to uncover 
the spy or spies relaying inside informa- 
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tion to the de Gaulle committee in London. 
The new French Government first learned 
of the leak when French officials recalled 
from Britain reported that the de Gaulle 
committee had, among other things, 
learned closely guarded secrets of the Wies- 
baden peace talks. Since then, Britain on 
several occasions has shown that it pos- 
sessed information that could have come 
only from a source high in the Pétain gov- 
ernment. 


Britain vs. Portugal 

Britain is quietly preparing for further 
strains on its long-time friendly relations 
with Portugal. The extension of the block- 
ade to include Spain and Portugal is rec- 
ognized in London as furnishing an excuse 
for Axis attempts (probably through 
Spain, which is already reported harbor- 
ing swarms of German soldiers) either to 
take over Portugal or force it to accept 
Axis domination. Should this happen, 
Britain is ready to move troops from 
South Africa, the Rhodesias, and Tan- 
ganyika into the Portuguese East Africa 
possessions of Lourenco Marques and 
Mozambique. Portuguese colonial authori- 
ties, who have noted recent British troop 
movements, have warned Lisbon and have 
obtained troop reinforcements for Louren- 
co Marques. 


Mexican Revolution? 

The latest behind-the-scenes move in 
Mexican politics has been the attempt of 
the official Mexican Revolutionary party 
to split the followers of General Almazan. 
Failing to reach a compromise with Alma- 
zan personally, the PRM offered at least 
twenty of his followers Congressional seats. 
All of the Almazanistas flatly refused. It’s 
significant because few Mexican politicians 
would turn down a Congressional seat, 
with all its emoluments, unless they were 
confident of getting something better. The 
continued confidence of Almazan and his 
supporters that he will be the next Presi- 
dent indicates they have a plan. Those 
who know Mexico well insisi that no plan 
will work unless Almazan is prepared to 
fight. Recognizing this, the Mexican Army 
has just completed a survey of the nation 
and is preparing for trouble in five states 
and in the capital area. 


Bombing Successes 

Uncensored reports of neutral military 
observers reveal that the bombing cam- 
paigns of both belligerents in the last two 
months have been much more successful 
than most dispatches have indicated. Both 
sides have chosen targets with great care, 
apparently with the aid of highly accurate 
tips. For example, one nitrate plant in 
Nottingham, a vital bottleneck in Britain’s 
munitions industry, was accurately bombed 
on three successive days and severely crip- 
pled, if not put out of action. Similarly, 
the British bombed one town in the Ruhr 
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industrial area for seventeen successive 
nights. Aside from the damage to impor- 
tant factories, the raids so disrupted pro- 
duction and reduced workers’ morale that 
German authorities have given up at- 
tempting to work a night shift in the fac- 
tories. 


Foreign Notes 


Insiders say official figures will show 
that, despite its own war, Australia has 
actually increased recently its already 
large exports of scrap iron to Japan... 
Authoritative information indicates that 
the three Baltic nations recently taken 
over by Russia have been undergoing a 
reign of terror. During the day things ap- 
pear normal, but at night trucks drive up 
to the homes of prominent persons, load 
prisoners aboard, and drive off . . . British 
sources insist that Italo Balbo had on 
deposit in a Swiss bank “the true story of 
Mussolini’s march on Rome” along with 
instructions that it be published in case 
he died “under extraordinary circum- 
stances.” The British are trying to get it. 





Government and Business 


i L. Lewis won’t get anywhere in 
his renewed fight to have it stipulated in 
government contracts that the contractors 
must comply with all NLRB orders .. . 
The excess-profits-tax plan is unlikely to 
become law before late September, despite 
Administration pressure for speed .. . The 
Treasury is still blocking the Defense Ad- 
visory Commission’s efforts to have legisla- 
tion for amortization of new defense plants 
divorced from the excess-profits measure 
and rushed through in a hurry, but the 
commission still has hopes. 


SEC vs. Courts 


In cases of corporate reorganizations 
under the Bankruptcy Act, the SEC is 
riled at the way Republican Federal 
judges are overruling its findings. As spe- 
cific examples, there are two recent cases 
in the Southwest in which the SEC held, 
under the 1989 amendments to the Bank- 
ruptey Act, that large companies were 
bankrupt. In both cases, the judges (Ken- 
namer, a Coolidge appointee, and Reeves, 
Harding appointee) named trustees who 
held that the companies were solvent for 
reorganization purposes, and the judges 
sustained their findings. Upshot: if the 
New Deal continues in power, the SEC 
will probably seek legislation to force the 
courts to accept its conclusions in such 


cases. 


Westrick Woes 


All the publicity about Dr. Westrick’s 
conferences with U.S. businessmen is caus- 
ing repercussions which in many cases are 
unjust. While one or two of the business 


——_$_— 


executives whose names were linked with 
the Nazi agent’s might have felt at leas 
mildly sympathetic toward the Hitler re. 
gime, the great majority were by no means 
in this class. Rather, they were men who 
felt that an informed business leader js 
obligated to be familiar with both sides 
of any major issue—to hear what the 
other fellow has to say. Thus S. Sloan 
Colt, president of the Bankers Trust Co. 
who was among* those to lunch with 
Westrick, has long been recognized ag 
ardently pro-Ally. 


Press Notes 


W. Randolph Burgess, vice chairman 
of the National City Bank, is preparing ay 
article on the place of the gold standard jy 
the postwar world that’s designed to ap. 
swer the recently published views of Dr 
Walther Funk, German Economics Min. 
ister . . . Since Stimson took charge of the 
War Department, Army Headquarters 
have tightened up on secrecy. Newspaper- 
men, however well known and trusted, are 
no longer permitted to drop in and talk to 
Military Intelligence officers . . . A biog. 
raphy of Will Rogers, which will appear in 
The Saturday Evening Post soon under the 
by-line of Mrs. Rogers, is being prepared 
largely by Milton Mackaye. 


Movie Campaign 
Both the GOP and Democratic Na- 


tional Committees are planning _large- 
scale use of movies to influence Farm Belt 
votes. The main Republican picture, a 
five-reeler dealing in semihistorical manner 
with government problems, has been com- 
pleted, and exhibitions will start shortly 
from a fleet of large sound trucks touring 
the Midwest. The Democratic program, 
not yet under way, calls for a series of 
short 16-millimeter films dealing almost 
entirely with agriculture and national de- 
fense. They will be shown free, along with 
Walt Disney cartoons and the like, in 
school buildings, town halls, etc. The 
strategy will be to advertise “Movies To- 
night” instead of “Political Rally Tonight.” 


Entertainment Lines 


Hollywood will soon turn out at least 
five films dealing with oil. Warner Broth- 
ers’ “Flowing Gold” and M-G-M’s “Boom 
Town” are expected to be the first released 
... As a good-will gesture during a recent 
heat wave, two Milwaukee theaters kept 
air-conditioning equipment running all 
night and permitted the public to sleep in 
the lobbies free of charge if they brought 
their own bedding . . . RKO is trying out 
a new economy measure—taking a group 
of actors on location in Utah and shooting 
two scripts with the same company and 
scenery. The plan is expected to save from 
20 to 30% on the first two pictures (“Wag- 
on Train” and “Fargo Kid”). 
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, at least : 


America’s battles can 
be won BEFORE THEY 


HAPPEN 


@ Men, management and machines can 
make this country impregnable. The skilled 
workmen of America are anxious to do 
their part. But they need machines — more 
than can be produced by industry working 
24 hours a day. 


The only answer is—get more out of the 
machines you have. Here are three ways 
Warner & Swasey can help you— 


1, A new line of turret lathe tools that turn 
metal faster, to closer tolerances, with 
less scrap loss—and so give you more 
production from present machines while 
you may be waiting for new ones. 


WARNER 


& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 
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2. A practical Operator’s Manual written 


from one operator to another, to show 
your men how they can use a turret lathe 
to their own greater satisfaction and 
pride, to the greater benefit of their 
company and nation. 


3. A short film and chart talk to your opera- 
tors that show them how turning metal 
better, faster, for less, helps everyone, 
beginning with themselves. 


These last two are not a training program— 
but are a help in any such program you may 
have. Our only purpose is to help you and 
your workmen in this present emergency, 
in every way we Can. 








You CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER. FOR LESS... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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... BUT 
IT’S A NEW ONE 
FOR MOTOR OIL 


For generations the sun-bonnet has 
insulated many a pretty face against 
the hot rays of the sun. 

Today Texaco engineers have 
insulated Havoline Motor Oil to 
withstand the heat of the modern 
precision-built faster running engine 
—heat that causes ordinary oils to break 
down and form harmful varnish. 

And there’s another reason why your 
car needs Insulated Havoline Motor Oil, 
Havoline is distilled. Harmful carbon 
and sludge-forming impurities are re- 
moved, keeps your engine clean and 
running smoother. 

For safety, economy and sweeter per- 
formance, change to Insulated Havoline 
today. No finer oil at any price. At all 
Texaco and other good dealers every- 
where. 

TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU TO tune in the 
TEXACO STAR THEATRE — Starring Kenny 
Baker and Frances Langford—Every Wednes- 
day Night—Columbia Network—9:00 E.D.T., 


8:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.D.T., 7:00 C.S.T., 6:00 
M.S.T., 5:00 P.S.T. 


Copyright 194 
The Texas Company 
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... AGAINST HEAT... AGAINST COLD 
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t has 
rainst 
Careful Course Steered 
ha fe . 7 . . 
: ““ Bby Administration as Dispute 
il to 
idern [Over Increased Aid Warms 
1gine 
sreak For weeks, advocates of more forthright 
aid to Britain have been hammering at 
one point: if Germany knocks the British 
your Bout by fall, the men and weapons America 
Oil. [Bis feverishly recruiting for her own defense 
thon Mewill not be ready; if the British stand 
+ die Hitler off, they may never be needed; ergo, 
ghee why not concentrate on arming Britain? 
and J@ fast week, William Allen White’s Com- 
mittee to Defend America by Aiding the 
per- [B-Allies, revealing what every British sailor 
line has known for weeks—that Britain needs 
all destroyers far worse than she needs planes 
dhe —asked the immediate transfer of 60 of 
ery- 162 recently recommissioned World War 


destroyers to the British Navy. To back 


the 
enny 
Ines- 
+ a 
6:00 





Old U.S. destroyers: Britain needs them 


U.S. Destroyers for Britain 
Become a Major Policy Issue 


up full-page advertisements in the nation’s 
newspapers, White and a group of journal- 
ists committed to the same policy* per- 
suaded Gen. John J. Pershing, 79-year-old 
World War commander of the AEF, to go 
to bat for an idea in which he, too, be- 
lieved. 

On Sunday night the pale but still sol- 
dierly warrior, who believes Germany was 
let off too easily in 1918, faced a battery 
of microphones on the seventh floor of the 
Carlton Hotel in Washington for one of the 
memorable speeches of his career. 

“By sending help to the British we can 





*Barry Bingham, publisher of The Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal; Herbert Agar, the 
paper’s editor; Walter Lippmann, Joseph Alsop, 
and Robert S. Allen, columnists; Frank R. 
Kent of The Baltimore Sun, Geoffrey Parsons, 
chief editorial writer of The New York Herald 
Tribune; Russell Davenport, Willkie’s personal 
campaign manager, and others. 





still hope with confidence to keep the war 
on the other side of the Atlantic Ocean... 
Today may be the last time when, by 
measures short of war, we can still prevent 
war ... The British Navy needs destroy- 
ers ... We have an immense reserve .. . In 
a few months the British will be complet- 
ing a large number of destroyers of their 
own ... If there is anything we can do to 
save the British Fleet during that time, we 
shall be failing in our duty to America if 
we do not do it ... . The time needed to 
build our own defenses may be lengthened 
if we have the courage to make the small 
but important contribution which is still 
within our power.” 

But even as the veteran soldier spoke, 
Americans were pondering vastly different 
sentiments uttered a few hours earlier 
from Chicago by Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh. Addressing 40,000 persons gathered 
in Soldier Field for a Keep America Out 
of War rally and an unseen radio audience, 
the famous flier called for the appeasement 
of Nazi Germany. 

“In the past we have dealt with a 
Europe dominated by England and 
France. In the future we may have to 
deal with a Europe dominated by Ger- 
many ... We are often told that if 
Germany wins this war cooperation will 
be impossible . .’. But, if we refuse to 
consider treaties with the dominant na- 
tion of Europe, regardless of who that 
may be, we remove all possibility of 
peace . . . We must take the lead in 
offering a plan for peace .. . Let us guard 
the independence that the soldiers of 
our revolution won ... What, I ask you, 
would those soldiers say if they could 
hear this nation . .. being told that only 
the British Fleet protects us from in- 
vasion?” 

Fearing that just such division of 
opinion might make their scheme a 
campaign football, the journalists behind 
the destroyer-sale plan suggested that the 
Republican nominee be asked to endorse 
it in advance. One of the group, Archi- 
bald MacLeish, Librarian of Congress, 
sounded out Willkie’s personal campaign 
manager, Russell W. Davenport. In Colo- 
rado Springs, Willkie announced that his 
position of all aid to the British short of 
war was well known, but that he could 
not be expected to assume the responsi- 
bility which was the government’s for 
specific steps which must be measured 
against a background known only to the 
government. MacLeish promptly denied a 
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report that he had spoken for the Presi- 
dent, and Willkie announced that he would 
cover the matter fully in his acceptance 
speech Aug. 17. 

The Administration, meanwhile, walked 
the foreign-policy tightrope with care. The 
only positive step of the week was Mr. 
Roosevelt’s extension of the export licens- 
ing list to aviation gasoline. Subsequently 
he banned the export of this vital military 
sinew from the Western Hemisphere—a 
move which brought bitter protests from 
Japan and Spain, the two countries hard- 
est hit (actually the aviation gasoline for- 
merly going to Spain was presumed to 
have found its way to Germany and Italy). 





Significance 


The President has given no indication 
that he would request Congress to do what 
the aid-for-Britain group asks, even if 
Willkie agreed to endorse such a move 
in advance. Still, it might be possible 
to turn over the destroyers without Con- 
gressional approval, on the ground that 
they were built before the law prohibiting 
the sale of naval vessels was passed. Or 
Congress, reflecting a sudden shift of 
public opinion, might agree to enabling 
legislation. 

As for suggestions (put forward again 
last week) that he get together with Will- 
kie—there are plenty of reasons on both 
sides which militate against it. From the 
President’s standpoint, experiments to date 
with nonpartisan “national unity” (bring- 
ing Stimson and Knox into the Cabinet) 
have not been conspicuously successful. To 
address any such invitation to Willkie 
would inevitably recall his own curt re- 





fusal to endorse Hoover policies designed 
to meet the grave world crisis of 1932-33. 
Moreover, such a call would imply (as the 
Stimson-Knox appointments did) that the 
governing party could not muster within 
its own ranks the brains to lead the coun- 
try or the courage to create issues. It like- 
wise would imply that Mr. Roosevelt was 
uncertain about his reelection. 

From Willkie’s standpoint, it would be 
folly to assume part responsibility for acts 
predicated on diplomatic information to 
which the GOP candidate naturally does 
not have access. In essence, the whole 
scheme suggests that Willkie give the Pres- 
ident a blank check. That the men behind 
the scheme would propose seriously that 
he do any such thing may be put down 
to their political naiveté. 


Willkie Strategy 


Groups Not Linked With GOP 
Will Appeal to Independents 





Wendell L. Willkie last week keyed his 
Presidential campaign to the independent 
and Democratic vote. In press conferences 
at his Colorado Springs vacation head- 
quarters, the Republican nominee ex- 
pressed the belief that one-half the elec- 
torate would be “off the reservation” this 
year and cross party lines “rather easily” 
as he himself did two years ago. 

“T do not know of any reason,” the can- 
didate declared, “why any Democrat who 
subscribed to and believed in the 1932 
Democratic platform or believes in the his- 





es 





toric principles of the Democratic party. 
or who was a Woodrow Wilson Democrat. 
should not vote for me in preference {, 
the President . . . The people who shou), 
not vote for me are those who believe jy 
the New Deal and those bound by rigi 
party ties or those controlled by the coy. 
rupt and nauseating party machines that 
are presently dominating some of our ma. 
jor cities with relief funds and other funds 
furnished by the Federal government.” 

Then, after outlining half a dozen ma. 
jor addresses and finishing the first draft 
of his acceptance speech to be delivered 
at Elwood, Ind., Aug. 17, Willkie dis. 
cussed his campaign plans over the week 
end with the Republican high command* 
and smoothed what he had described a; 
“minor” disagreements over the status of 
independent Willkie groups. 

Decentralization became the keynote 
In order to attract the independent vote. 
the 700 volunteer Willkie Clubs headed 
by Oren Root Jr., who attended the con. 
ference, would remain distinct from the 
GOP organization. So would the anti- 
New Deal Democratic movement headed 
by John W. Hanes, former Under-Secre. 
tary of the Treasury, and Lewis W. Doug. 
las, former Budget Director. Even state 
and local Republican committees would 
be made unusually independent of the 
National Committee. 

Henry P. Fletcher, counsel to the Na- 
tional Committee, said that in his view 
such decentralization would avoid viola- 
tion of the Hatch Act’s provisions barring 
individual contributions of more than 
$5,000, by splitting donations among sev- 
eral separate organizations. On Monday, 
however, Attorney General Robert H. 
Jackson warned that the Justice Depart- 
ment would not approve any plan which 
involved “dividing contributions between 
different candidates on’ the same ticket, 
dividing them between the National Com- 
mittee and various local committees . . .” 
or “dividing them between campaign clubs 
or special committees and the regular Na- 
tional Committee.” 

That Willkie had no such thought in 
mind was indicated by his request that 
the Republican party, the Willkie Clubs, 
and the independent Democratic move- 
ment in his behalf hold their combined 
budgets to less than the Hatch Act’s maxi- 
mum of $3,000,000 each (half the 1936 
GOP bill). 

This week the candidate flew to Des 
Moines, Iowa, for a conference on agricul- 
tural problems with four governors and 60 
farm experts called together by Gov. 
George Wilson of Iowa. 

Meanwhile, to help organize the Willkie 





*National Committee Chairman Joseph W. 
Martin Jr., Executive Director John D. M. 
Hamilton, Treasurer Charles B. Goodspeed, 
General Counsel Henry P. Fletcher, National 
Committeemen Sinclair Weeks of Massachu- 
setts and Samuel F. Pryor Jr. of Connecticut, 
and Gov. Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota. 
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Roosevelt vs. Willkie 
Results of the first state-by-state Gallup Poll since the two nominating conventions: 
States Leaning Democratic—24 States Leaning Republican—24 

Points of -ra~x” Points of 
Change in Change in 
Electoral Per Cent Per Cent Dem. Vote Electoral Per Cent Per Cent Dem. Vote 
Votes Roosevelt Willkie Since 1936 Votes Willkie Roosevelt Since 1936 
§ South Carolina 98 2 —1 5 Maine 65 35 — 8 
9 Mississippi 95 5 —2 4 South Dakota 60 40 —16 
12 Georgia 85 15 —2 8 Vermont 59 41 —@ 
11 Alabama 85 15 —2 4 New Hampshire 59 41 —10 
93 Texas 85 15 — 3 11 Towa 57 43 —138 
10 Louisiaria 82 18 — 7 7 Nebraska 56 44 —14 
9 Arkansas 78 22 —A4 9 Kansas 56 44 —10 
7 Florida 74 26 — 2 14. Indiana 55 45 —1$ 
13 North Carolina 69 $1 — § 17. Massachusetts 54 46 —9 
11 Virginia 68 32 — $3 16 New Jersey 54 46 —I4 
11 Tennessee 66 34 —3$ 29. Illinois 53 47 —12 
8 Arizona 65 35 — 7 26 Ohio 53 47 —l4 
11 Oklahoma ; 61 39 — 6 6 Colorado 53 47 —15 
8 Nevada 59 41 —I4 5 Oregon 53 47 —22 
11 Kentucky 56 44 — 3 47 New York 52 48 —12 
4 Utah 56 44 —I4 36 Pennsylvania 52 48 —10 
22 ~=«- California 54 46 —I4 19 Michigan 52 48 —Il1 
8 Maryland 53 47 —10 4 Idaho 52 48 —I18 
8 West Virginia 53 47 — 8 12 Wisconsin 51 49 —19 
4 Montana 53 47 —19 11 Minnesota 51 49 —-Ik 
$ Delaware 52 48 —A4 4 North Dakota 51 49 —20 
3 New Mexico 52 48 —l1 3 Wyoming 51 49 —13$ 
§ Washington 52 48 —17 8 Connecticut §1 49 — 9 
15 Missouri 51 49 —10 4 Rhode Island 51 49 — 8 

227 304 
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vote, Samuel F. Pryor Jr., as Eastern 
campaign director, enlisted Clarence Bud- 
ington Kelland, author and Arizona Na- 
tional Committeeman, as his chief aide; 
Nina Wilcox Putnam, novelist, as an as- 
sistant; Walter O’Keefe, radio comedian, 
as director of the National Committee’s 
radio, stage, and screen division; Gloria 
Swanson, film star, as organizer of the 
movie vote; and Gene Sarazen, golfer, in 
the sports division. 





Flynn’s Big Job 
Democrats Hope New Chairman 
Will Swing New York State’s 47 


Still preoccupied with Britain’s fate and 
America’s defenses last week, President 
Roosevelt came very near to making his 
apparent indifference to domestic politics 
100 per cent. He ignored Al Smith, a Dem- 
ocrat who fought him in the 1932 conven- 
tion, but he could not resist the urge to 
lambaste Sen. Hiram Johnson of Califor- 
nia, a Republican who did much to carry 
that state for Mr. Roosevelt eight years 
ago. 

In response to a question at his Friday 
press conference, the President said he 
didn’t think anyone thought of Senator 
Johnson as a liberal or progressive Demo- 
crat. Evidently the White House had heard 
the same rumor that had reached Colo- 


rado Springs: that Johnson would sup- 
port Willkie in 1940. 

Reaction was not long in coming. Sen. 
Burton K. Wheeler of Montana said: “I 
consider him [Johnson] one of the great 
liberals of the country.” And the Califor- 
nian himself observed dryly: “This is just 
the same old purge . . . the same old stilet- 
to . . . Had I followed him in his at- 
tempted packing of the Supreme Court 
and his veiled and un-American deeds 
leading us down the road to war and 
dictatorship, I would have been a perfect 
liberal and progressive, and what glory 
would be mine!” 

Those around the President did their 
best to keep partisan politics in the shad- 
ow of world crisis. Secretary of War Henry 
L. Stimson warned the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee of an imminent Hitler at- 
tack on Canada. Congress pushed ahead 
with the Draft Bill. The move to speed 
U.S. destroyers to Britain’s aid gathered 
headway (see page 27). But not even 
Reichsmarshal Géring’s ample shadow 
could obscure the fact that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s No. 1 problem of the week was to 
find a chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee who could repeat the 
Chicago convention victory in November. 

For one hour on Thursday the President 
exhorted Postmaster General James A. 
Farley to change his decision to quit the 
national chairmanship Aug. 17. Failing 
that, Mr. Roosevelt turned to one of Far- 
ley’s best friends—Edward J. Flynn, 48- 


year-old leader of the Bronx, New York 
City, one of the most solidly Democratic 
counties north of the Mason and Dixon 
line. 


Bosses’ Boss 


Far less well known to Democratic poli- 
ticians generally than Farley, Flynn is no 
stranger to his fellow city bosses from 
Seattle to St. Augustine. His delivery of 
419,625 Roosevelt votes out of a popula- 
tion of less than 1,500,000 in 1936 excited 
the admiration of men like Mayor Frank 
Hague of Jersey City, Mayor Edward J. 
Kelly of Chicago, Edward H. Crump of 
Memphis, and Tom Pendergast of Kansas 
City. As the chief dispenser of Federal 
patronage in the world’s largest city, Flynn 
has roused the envy of practical politicians 
in 48 states. 

A 6-footer with a white shock of hair 
and freckles as big as corn flakes all over 
his ruddy skin, Ed Flynn got his baptism 
of fire in 1918 when, with Joseph V. Mc- 
Kee, a fellow graduate at Fordham Law 
School, he was elected to the New York 
State Assembly. In 1921, he became Bronx 
County’s youngest sheriff. A year later 
Boss Charlie Murphy of Tammany Hall 
in neighboring New York County was look- 
ing for “a clean young Irish Catholic” for 
leader of the Bronx. Flynn filled the bill. 

Never blind to the virtues of political 
expediency, the new boss lined up with Al 
Smith to unseat Mayor Hylan in 1925 
and put James J. Walker in City Hall as 














International 


Flynn (right) got Farley’s job 


a “reform” mayor. Walker made him City 
Chamberlain at $12,000 a year. When the 
Seabury investigation of 1932 smeared 
Walker and some of Flynn’s Bronx aides 
(though he himself came through with fly- 
ing colors), the practical young leader 
abandoned them to their fate. Already he 
had attracted the attention of New York’s 
Governor, Franklin D. Roosevelt. Mr. 
Roosevelt had made him Secretary of 
State. 

When Smith split with his successor, 
Flynn cheerfully split with Smith, going 
to Chicago as the lone New York county 
leader for Mr. Roosevelt. Six months after 
the latter moved into the White House, 
Flynn was named regional director of pub- 
lic works for New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, with an initial $168,000,000 
to spend. 

Flynn never quite succeeded in getting 
control of the disunited and patronage- 
starved Tammany organization with which 
he had once been allied. The key was the 
Mayor’s chair, and in 1932 and 1933 the 
Bronx leader tried to hoist his friend Mc- 
Kee into it. In the regular election of °33 
he personally prevented the President’s en- 
dorsing Mayor La Guardia and got en- 
dorsement instead for “Honest Joe” Mc- 
Kee, candidate of the Flynn-formed Re- 
covery party. McKee made a race of it 
but in the end succeeded only in deflecting 
enough votes from the Tammany incum- 
bent, John P. O’Brien, to elect La Guardia. 

Once the big Irishman stubbed his toe 
against a Republican. In 1938, shortly be- 
fore he resigned as Secretary of State to 
take the $10,000 job of United States Com- 
missioner to the New York World’s Fair, 


























District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey, run- 
ning for governor, unveiled the fact that 
Flynn had appointed as deputy sheriff in 
the Bronx the late racketeer Arthur Fle- 
genheimer (Dutch Schultz). There are in- 
dications that the Republican strategy will 
continue to utilize a heavy, incessant drum- 
fire against the city machine bosses to 
whom they ascribe the Roosevelt “draft,” 
and the fact that Dewey will stump 
widely for Willkie caused GOP headquar- 
ters to welcome the naming of Flynn with 
whoops of joy. “I understand that Boss 
Flynn of the Bronx has been appointed. 
It speaks for itself,” Willkie grinned at 
Colorado Springs. 

But Eddie was still Farley’s pal, and the 
retiring chairman announced that he 
would confer with his successor daily be- 
tween now and Aug. 17, when Flynn will 
move into party headquarters at the Hotel 
Biltmore for the long grind. Subject No. 1 
this week will be the Gallup Poll published 
Sunday, showing Mr. Roosevelt leading 
Willkie in the popular vote of 48 states, 
but trailing the GOP nominee in electoral 
ballots (see box) . Democrats were quick to 
point out that a similar poll in the sum- 
mer of 1936 showed Alf M. Landon lead- 
ing, but there was no mood of overconfi- 
dence in the New Deal camp. 


Significance 





From the President’s standpoint, Flynn 
was the best man available. He was cal- 
culated to offend the fewest possible Demo- 
crats and accomplish the most possible 
good. It was important from the stand- 
point of votes, particularly in New York, 
to have an Irish Catholic succeed an Irish 
Catholic. He was the successor most ac- 
ceptable to Farley and, therefore, most 
likely to be able to draw on the wisdom of 
the man who will continue as New York 
State Chairman. He may have some dif- 




















Talburt in The N.Y. World-Telegram 


Tough Diet for a ‘Draft Horse’ 
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ficulty in the South, which never cottoned 
to Northern city bosses. 

He will prove weakest in the West and 
Midwest. There the New Dealers ay 
counting on the Kelly-Nash, Pendergag. 
and other machines to smoke out the usual 
whopping city vote, with Wallace, Hop. 
kins, and Ickes to woo the farmers and jp. 
dependent voters. 

More than anything else, the selection 
of Flynn indicates the uneasiness of the 
high command over New York, with jts 
47 electoral votes. 





Al Walks Again 


In reply to a lifelong Republican’s com. 
plaint that party loyalty barred her from 
voting for a Democrat, President Roose. 
velt wrote four years ago: “I was brough; 
up as a Democrat, but in 1904... . I voted 
for the Republican candidate, Theodor 
Roosevelt, because I thought he was , 
better Democrat than the Democratic 
candidate.” 

The President’s words were echoed Jas 
week by Alfred E. Smith, 1928 Democrati 
candidate who “took a walk” to Alf M. 
Landon in 1936: “Old-line Democrats who 
have followed the teachings of Jefferson, 
who have respected and not scrapped the 
platforms of the party . . . naturally feel 
that they are not leaving the party when 
they refuse to support the New Deal bloc 
. . - In the forthcoming election we will 
march under the banner of Wendell L. 
Willkie, a lifelong Democrat.” 

Former Judge Samuel Seabury of the 
New York Court of Appeals, who investi- 
gated Tammany in 1931-32, telegraphed 
his support to Willkie as “not the choice 
of machine politicians or a controlled con- 
vention, but of the plain people.” George 
White, twice Governor of Ohio and 1920 
Democratic National Chairman, declared: 
“Believing in a free democracy, I cannot 
bring myself to vote for President Roose- 
velt for a third term. As a Jefiersonian 
Democrat I can and will vote for Willkie.” 

Numerous other Democrats enrolled un- 
der the Willkie standard: John B. Jame- 
son, former New Hampshire Democratic 
chairman; Joseph F. S. Fitzpatrick, for 
mer New Jersey Secretary of State; Robert 
G. Allen, Pennsylvania Representative; 
Lee Meriwether, twice candidate for 
Mayor of St. Louis; Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Howry of Lee, Mass., former correspond- 
ing secretary of the Women’s National 
Democratic Club; and Edmund M. To 
land, who resigned as general counsel to 
the NLRB investigating committee. 

In the Solid South, too, Democrats 
raised the Willkie flag. In Texas, Stephen 
L. Pinckney, who resigned as delegate-at- 
large to the Chicago convention in protest 
at the third-term draft, wired Willkie: “I 
cannot subscribe to the theory that Mr. 
Roosevelt is ‘indispensable’ . . . I have 
joined with other lifelong Democrats 
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Texas in formulating a call for mass meet- 
ings of all Texas Democrats opposed to 
the third term.” Former Rep. Joseph W. 
Bailey Jr. assumed chairmanship of the 
Texas Willkie movement. 

In Florida, ex-Gov. Cary A. Hardee 
condemned the President for having “him- 
self drafted the nomination.” In Nashville, 
Tenn., Mrs. Guilford Dudley, in 1920 the 
first woman delegate-at-large to a Demo- 
cratic National Convention, came out for 
the Republican. Eugene Lorton, publisher 
of The Tulsa (Okla.) World, which sup- 
ported the President in 1932 and 1936, de- 
clared for Willkie and assured the GOP 
nominee he had an excellent chance to 
carry the Sooner State. 

And in Louisville, Ky., C. Eubank 
Tucker, a member of the Colored National 
Advisory Campaign Committee for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1932, wired: “Your ex- 
pressed attitude of fairness to Negroes 
... together with opposition to a third 
term, makes it obligatory to give you un- 
stinted support.” 

Not exactly a Roosevelt bolter (he sup- 
ported Lemke in 1936), Dr. Francis E. 
Townsend, the pension leader, declared in 
Cleveland for the Republican. “Willkie 
strikes me as being a businessman, and if 
there was ever a time in the history of this 
country when we needed a businessman, 
it’s right now.” 





Mystery Man 


Last April, Dr. Gerhard Alois Westrick, 
German law partner of Dr. Heinrich Al- 
bert, who directed a huge espionage and 
propaganda ring in the United States in 
1915 until the Secret Service seized his 
revealing brief case, arrived in New York 
City via Siberia and the Pacific to sell 


‘The Sign of the G’ at Scarsdale turned out to be an ice-cream call... 





American businessmen on the idea of Ger- 
man-American trade cooperation after the 
war. Accredited as commercial counsel to 
the German Embassy, he stopped first at 
the aristocratic Plaza Hotel, when asked to 
leave registered at the Carlyle under the 
alias of Dr. A. Webster, and later disap- 
peared mysteriously. 

Last week, The New York Herald Trib- 
une unveiled the suave Nazi business agent 
in a handsome $300-a-month estate in 
suburban Scarsdale. In applying for a 
driver’s license, the newspaper declared, 
Westrick had said he was not crippled, de- 
spite an artificial foot, had given a false 
business address, and had later failed to 
give notice of change in address. 

Thereupon, although the 51-year-old 
German protested diplomatic immunity, 
the Motor Vehicle Bureau revoked tem- 
porarily, pending a hearing, his auto and 
driver’s licenses. The FBI compiled a dos- 
sier on his activities, and the Scarsdale 
police threw a 24-hour guard around his 
residence. 

Dr. Westrick, his usefulness perhaps im- 
paired by all the publicity, packed up to 
move at the request of his landlord, Harold 
A. Callan, New York lawyer, but ex- 
plained that “my sole duty in this country 
is to prepare the way for trade between 
Germany and the United States after the 
European war.” His blond wife insisted 
“he didn’t plot anything here or anywhere 
else,” and his pert, dark-eyed secretary, 
Baroness Irmingard von Wagenheim (who 
denied being a relative by marriage of 
Nazi Foreign Minister Joachim von Rib- 
bentrop) maintained a close-lipped silence 
in her employer’s Waldorf-Astoria office. 

One part of the mystery, at least, was 
cleared up. A suspicious “Sign of the G,” 
which The Herald Tribune with alarm de- 
scribed as appearing and disappearing 




















...from the sons of... 








International 


... Nazi agent Westrick 


from a window of Westrick’s Scarsdale 
home, turned out to be merely a white 
placard, put out by his two small sons to 
inform an itinerant Good Humor vendor 
that they wanted ice cream. 





Renominations 


Tennessee and Kentucky normally take 
their politics as seriously as a hillbilly feud, 
but last week’s primaries were as dull as 
dishwater. 

In Tennessee, the rule of Democratic 
National Committeeman Edward H. 
Crump, boss of Shelby County (Mem- 
phis), remained secure as his candidates, 
Kenneth McKellar, 71-year-old veteran of 
24 years in the Senate, and Prentice Coo- 
per, 44-year-old bachelor Governor, were 
overwhelmingly renominated. Tennessee 
Republicans will hold their nominating 
convention Aug. 14. 

In Kentucky, A. B. (Happy) Chandler, 
who was appointed Senator last year after 
challenging Senate Majority Leader Alben 
W. Barkley in the bitter 1938 Democratic 
primary, was renominated to fill the unex- 
pired term of the late M. M. Logan. 
Chandler, who has since made peace with 
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his colleague, easily defeated five op- 
ponents, although he conducted virtually 
no campaign outside of one fifteen-minute 
radio address. The Republicans nominated 
Walter B. Smith, Bell County attorney, 
whose 42,070 votes* ran 92,331 behind 
Chandler’s. 





. la 
Vieux Carre 

Since the early eighteenth century, 
when New Orleans was a French garrison 
surrounded by swamps and Choctaw In- 
dians, gambling and prostitution have been 
major problems. As a result of a clean-up 
drive in the ’20s and another in 1933 under 
the late Huey P. Long, the Vieux Carré 
(the old French Quarter famous for its 
iron grillwork, St. Louis Cathedral, and 
historic Cabildo) assumed a degree of re- 
spectability, and artists, professors, and 
writers (among them Lyle Saxon, Roark 
Bradford, and Sherwood Anderson) moved 
into the dirty, dingy area and made it a 
combination Latin Quarter and Green- 
wich Village. 

But early this year the nearby red-light 
district was demolished to make room for 
a Federal housing project, and prostitutes, 
gamblers, and bartenders began to return 
to their old haunts. In May, the Vieux 
Carré Property Owners Association, head- 
ed by a prominent clubwoman, a law pro- 
fessor, and an artist, along with the New 
Orleans Methodist Ministerial Association 
and a parent-teacher group, appealed to 
Mayor Robert 'S. Maestri to clean out the 
mushroomed barrooms and brothels. A 
fortnight ago what The Times-Picayune 
called “a particularly smelly homicide” 
occurred in a Vieux Carré barroom, and 
the operator, charged with manslaughter, 
was found to have served 25 months in a 
Federal penitentiary on a narcotics con- 
viction. 

It was the fifth killing in the area in 
six months in which the principazis have 
been “convicts and known nolice charac- 
ters permitted to operate \) »ooms con- 
trary to law,” the Property Owners As- 
sociation announced as it charged city of- 
ficials with protecting many disreputable 
establishments. Next Monday the asso- 
ciation will hold a mass meeting at the 
St. Charles Hotel to consider means of 
law enforcement in the French Quarter. 





Mercy Stalemate 


As the American Red Cross last week 
announced it had been sending an average 
of 850,000 pounds of medical, food, and 
clothing supplies daily to suffering Euro- 
peans since the beginning of the war with- 
out the loss of a cargo, two nations at war 
apparently stood between the United States 
and the execution of two other humanitar- 





*Based on Monday returns, which were ap- 
proximately 75 per cent complete. 


ian impulses. The Hennings Bill to allow 
American ships privately chartered and 
financed to evacuate children from the 
British Isles, probably soon to be passed, 
is so worded that it could not become op- 
erative without a promise of safe conduct 
from Germany. And Britain’s tightened 
blockade was expected to prevent large- 
scale food shipments to a Hitler-dominated 
continent. 

In Washington, the Administration was 
discouraging suggestions that this country 
undertake to feed Europe this winter (ex- 
cept possibly unoccupied France), al- 
though Congress last month appropriated 
$50,000,000 for relief of European refugees. 
In the United States the United Commit- 
tee for French Relief continued to collect 
funds. 

Undaunted by difficulties on both sides 
of the Atlantic, the United States Com- 
mittee for the Care of European Children 
continued its drive for homes and financial 
assistance through its 172 local branches, 
and Mercy Ships for Children, Inc., laid 
plans to evacuate 30,000 children a month 
from the British Isles. Among the most 
noncommittal and solemn to arrive last 
week were Charles Spencer Langston and 
Roger Spencer Langston, 11-month-old 
twins of Mr. and Mrs. John Langston of 
Sussex, England, en route to Madison, 
Wis., for the duration of the war. 





Week in the Nation 


Comptro.tier: Rep. Lindsay C. Warren, 
50-year-old North Carolina Democrat and 
chairman of the House Accounts Com- 
mittee, was nominated for the $10,000-a- 
year, fifteen-year term as Comptroller Gen- 
eral by President Roosevelt. 


Inrerno: A head-on collision with a 73,- 
car freight train near Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, transformed a_ gasoline-propelled 
railway motor coach into a blazing inferno 
and burned 43 passengers to death. The 
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wreck, which occurred on the single-track 
Akron-Hudson line of the Pennsylvanj, 
Railroad, was blamed on failure of the 
motor-coach crew to obey orders and side. 
track the car. 


ConFLaGRaTION: A $2,000,000 fire, 
punctuated by twenty-odd explosions, de. 
stroyed the R. M. Hollingshead Co.’s paint 
factory in Camden, N.J., consumed 79 
houses, left 400 persons homeless, killed 
ten, and injured 200. Although the com. 
pany had a $1,000,000 Army and Nayy 
contract for such supplies as metal polish, 
saddle soap, and deck paint, suggestions 
of sabotage were discounted. 


Ritvav: Leitha Ann Rowan, 5, who wa 
bitten in the hand by a deadly copperhead 
during a hillbilly ritual, was found alive jy 
a cotton patch near Adel, Ga., after he 
father, Albert Rowan, tenant farmer and 
Holiness preacher, and the Rev. W. T. Lip. 
ham, Holiness pastor, had been arrested, 
Their sect believes that endurance of the 
snake’s bite demonstrates religious faith. 


DismissAL: WPA Commissioner F, ¢. 
Harrington announced that 429 work re 
liefers who refused to sign affidavits that 
they were not members of the Communist 
party or Nazi Bund had been discharged, 
In New York, fifteen WPA workers, who 
signed affidavits denying they were Com- 
munists, were suspended for allegedly hav- 
ing signed an inscription in a copy of Earl 
Browder’s “The People’s Front” reading: 
“Presented to Comrade Edwin Banta by 
members of the Federal Writers Unit No. 
365, Communist party . . . in recognition 
of his devotion to and untiring efforts in 
behalf of our party and Communism.” 


SENTENCED: Verlin Spencer, former prin- 
cipal of the South Pasadena Junior High 
School, was sentenced to five consecutive 
terms of life imprisonment in San Quentin 
Prison for the killing of five school asso- 
ciates in a mass shooting May 6, and to an 
additional twenty years for the wounding 
of another, in Los Angeles, Calif., July 31. 











Refugees: the Langston twins arrived from England in a basket 
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British Combine 


Vigil: British planes scout the Devonshire coast 


Germany Combines Propaganda 
ith Bombs in War on Britain 


Faster Mediterranean Pace 
Accompanies New Nazi Tactics 
n Attack Across Channel 


On Aug. 4, 1914, Britain declared war 
m Germany. The 26th anniversary was 
scarcely noticed. It only marked the end 
f the seventh week since the collapse of 
‘rance—in each of which Britain has ex- 
pected the start of the long-awaited Nazi 
attack. 

German bombers made sporadic forays 
over Britain, but there was a noticeable 
change in tactics. They did not attempt 
anything like the mass air raid that they 
launched on Dover on July 29. As a test, 
this raid had left the British well satisfied. 
It was officially announced—and verified 
by eyewitnesses—that no bombs had fallen 
on land during the raid and only slight 
damage was inflicted on the harbor. In- 
stead of bombs, the Germans last week 
dropped pamphlets on Britain containing 
Hitler’s “appeal to reason” speech. ARP 
Wardens swept them up and auctioned 


them off for the benefit of the Red Cross. 

In line with this, the German radio also 
changed its tone. The broadcasts depict- 
ing the terror of the invasion of Britain 
were abandoned, and in their place fig- 
ures were given on the number of British 
ships sunk, while this campaign to block- 
ade Britain was flaunted as the start of 
the real attack. 

The Italian press took up the same 
theme. Virginio Gayda, Rome’s most in- 
fluential editor, flatly stated that the at- 
tack on Britain had begun and “must be a 
process of hammering and wearing down.” 
Other papers warned that the struggle 
would be a long one. 

These announcements and the delay in 
the German attack restored British hope 
that the onslaught would not be launched 
after all. The lift in morale brought a 
touch of gaiety to London and the pop- 
ularity of such bright tunes as “Tomorrow 
Is a Lovely Day.” On Aug. 3, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill tried to deflate this confi- 
dence. He issued a statement which said 
that “the possibility of German attempts 
at invasion has by no means passed away” 


and that all such Axis rumors should be 
regarded with a “double dose of suspicion.” 

At the same time, Churchill took steps 
to clear up a Cabinet mess that had de- 
veloped from an acrimonious fight between 
Information Minister Duff Cooper and the 
London press. Lord Beaverbrook, Minister 
of Aircraft Production and owner of The 
Daily Express, Britain’s largest paper, was 
taken into the inner circle of the War 
Cabinet, with the clear implication that 
he would soon become chief adviser on 
propaganda. This maneuver was facilitated 
by the fact that Neville Chamberlain, 
who as Lord President of the Council is 
a member of the War Cabinet, was taken 
to a hospital for an operation because of 
an .intestinal ailment and was expected 
to resign in the future on grounds of 


ill health. 
Raids 


Meanwhile, British bombers carried out 
raids on Germany with undiminished 
strength. As usual, they hit mainly at oil 
refineries and depots in night raids over 
Germany and claimed that the port of 
Hamburg had been largely destroyed by 
the continuous attacks. The Germans de- 
nied this, and to prove it took foreign cor- 
respondents to Hamburg. From a tower 
half a mile from the harbor the newspaper- 
men could see no damage to docks, and 
only one ship sunk in the harbor. The 
British also made an increasing number of 
daylight raids on German barge and troop 
concentrations along the Channel and 
Dutch coasts—possibly because this week 
high tides and a new moon provide the 
most favorable natural conditions for an 
invasion in the past month. 

The drop in the tempo of the war 
around Britain was offset by an increase 
in the Mediterranean. Once again Italian 
bombers raided Gibraltar day after day. 
The British Western Mediterranean Fleet 
sailed from the Rock to beyond the 
Balearic Islands, and there on the morn- 
ing of Aug. 2 Swordfish from 
carriers took off and bombed the harbor 
and airdrome of Cagliari, the Italian 
base in Sardinia. 

On the Libyan-Egyptian frontier, hos- 
tilities reached a new peak. The greatest 
air battle so far Italian and 
British planes took place on this border, 
when the British attempted to bomb 
troop concentrations. From both Rome 
and London came reports that Italy was 
preparing for a great offensive against 
Egypt. And on the Kenya-Ethiopian 
border Italian troops fought bitterly with 
British forces that are now being heavily 
reinforced by South African units. 


planes 


between 


Significance 


The sudden change in the Axis broad- 
casts and threats hit Britain in what is still 
the weakest arm of its defense: propa- 
ganda. The German threats of bloody in- 
vasion apparently had little effect, but the 
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Churchill inspects one of the army’s new tommy guns 


British, nonetheless, have fallen down on 
the job of organizing countermeasures. 
Their broadcasts to Germany have been 
tame, and domestic propaganda scarcely 
less so. The failure of Duff Cooper’s so- 
called “Silent Column” to stop people from 
discussing the war and his hints of censor- 
ing the newspapers more strictly have 
made his position difficult. Both Churchill’s 
warning against slackening of vigilance 
and the elevation of Beaverbrook to the 
War Cabinet indicated that the new Nazi 
attack carries with it a serious threat of 
undermining public morale. 

Insofar as the German propaganda cam- 
paign weakened Britain by a psychological 
“softening up,” it was as much a part of 
the preparations for the blitzkrieg as the 
air raids. Neither of these preliminary mea- 
sures has yet been accompanied by any 
definite military indications of the immi- 
nence of attack. Last week, as usual, there 
were only rumors from France and Switzer- 
land of heavy troop movements. But in 
Berlin occurred an ominous sign: Hitler 
returned from Berchtesgaden and imme- 
diately went into conference with Foreign 
Minister von Ribbentrop and Reichsmar- 
shal Goring. 

Berlin correspondents, however, were 
amazed at the midsummer calmness and 


emptiness of the capital—the same at- 
mosphere that prevailed last August when 
the Germans were quietly stating the 
Polish question would be solved so oder so. 
Then as now one supreme factor governed 
the time of the attack: the weather. Last 
year, the Germans needed a month of 
clear, dry weather. Now they cannot risk 
the fall storms that beset the Channel 
from the middle of September on and 
cloak Britain with fog and mist. 

In the Mediterranean more definite 
indications of Axis preparations for an 
offensive appeared. The Italian raids on 
Gibraltar were beginning to be made with 
the regularity of the British attacks on 
German oil depots and had the obvious 
objective of rendering the base untenable 
for the British Fleet. 

Again, in Libya, for the first time the 
Fascists had apparently concentrated 
large bodies of troops and planes, and 
there was no doubt that they could bring 
a numerical superiority to bear on the 
British. Possibly no attack has yet been 
forthcoming because the summer heat 
still severely limits the movement of 
troops in the desert. But as fall brings 
storms to Britain and the North Sea, it 


also brings cool fighting weather to Egypt 
and the Near East. 





Navicert 


World Shipping Now Must Ge 
Cargo Passports From Britain 






In 1806, Napoleon issued the Berlin Dg, 
cree, by which he proclaimed that Britajy 
was under blockade, prohibited all com, 
merce with it, and closed most Continent) 
ports to British ships and cargoes. Londo 
replied with a series of Orders in Counej] 
These placed all countries obeying th 
Berlin Decree under blockade—purely ; 
paper blockade—and ordered the confisea, 
tion of their ships and exports. 

Last week in London new Orders jy 
Council were issued. And for the secon; 
time in history the Continent of Euroy 
was blockaded by the British Navy. Thi 
had started last September with the block. 
ade of Germany alone. The conquest ¢ 
Norway, Holland, Belgium, and the e 
trance of Italy into the war vastly ¢. 
tended it. By the new orders unoccupiel 
as well as occupied France is considere 
enemy territory and so are Algeria, Tun 
sia, and French Morocco. Moreover, 4 
neutrals will be strictly rationed and a. 
lowed to import only such raw materiak 
as they need for domestic consumption 
The new system will be enforced agains 
Spain and Portugal in particular, and ; 
British official has already been sent ty 
Spain to check on that country’s oil sup 
plies. 

Before the latest decrees, the blockade 
was enforced by examining merchant 
ships in contraband control ports stretch- 
ing from Kirkwall in the Orkney Islands 
to Gibraltar and Haifa. (The British 
blockade has never been a close blockade 
like that established by the North in the 
American Civil War.) Now, with the flow 
of commerce to Europe vastly reduced, the 
British have abandoned this system. 

Instead, all vessels must secure navicerts 
—commercial passports for its cargo— 
from British consular authorities, the sys 
tem which has been used by United States 
shipping since soon after the war started. 
Any ship bound for the blockaded area that 
does not have its entire cargo thus covered 
by navicerts will be liable to seizure and 
the contraband auctioned off in a prize 
court. The same measures apply to outge 
ing trade. Britons boasted that they con- 
stituted the most ruthless and compreher- 
sive blockade on record. 























































































Bases 

Hugh Dalton, Minister of Economic 
Warfare, explained the new measures 10 
an enthusiastic House of Commons 0 
July 30. Then he turned the floor over to 
Sir Ronald Cross, sleek and youthful 
looking Shipping Minister, who revealed 
further “ingenious provisions” for col 
trolling world trade. 

The foundation of this was formed by 
Britain’s great network of naval bases 
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and ports stretching around the world, 
where ships can take on water, oil, coal, 
provisions, and make repairs. In South 
American and West Indies waters, for 
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uin example, the British own or control twelve 

out of sixteen coaling and oil supply sta- 
erlin De tions, and these are well protected by 
| Britain naval bases. In the same way, sea traffic in 
all comMM Australia, New Zealand, the Far East— 
itinentafli/ and in particular the bottleneck at Singa- 
-Londonfif yore—and Africa, is largely dependent on 
Council Britain’s stations and bases. 
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Cross announced that henceforth no ves- 
sel could use these facilities that did not 


























dition, a small amount of French shipping 
has been seized, thus giving Britain control 
of 29,000,000 tons out of a world total of 
68,000,000 tons. Furthermore, in 1938 
Britain built 764,307 tons of ships—half 
the world’s total new construction. With 
the navicert and the ship’s warrant system, 
London can extend this vast initial su- 
periority until it practically controls all 
shipping not in the hands of its enemies. 

The second reason for the new regula- 
tions was to release British warships from 
the time-wasting task of hunting out 
ships and escorting them into contraband 
control ports. To a large extent this was 
carried out by destroyers, the warships in 
which the British are most deficient, which 
are most needed for the defense of Britain 
itself and for work in convoys. 

At the beginning of the war, the British 
had only 172 of the speedy little boats. 
Since then, they have lost 28, compared 
with only 64 lost during the entire four 
years of the last war. By speeding up 
construction, Britain can manage to turn 
out some 50 new destroyers this year, in- 
cluding six which were being built for 
Brazil and were taken over. Even this 
increase still leaves Britain short, which 
helps explain why for months London has 
been attempting to negotiate the purchase 
of 60 of the United States’ fleet of 162 
obsolescent, World War, flush-decker 
types (see page 11). 


Significance 





The British blockade of Europe during 
Napoleon’s reign never starved the Conti- 
nent out. Instead, the French deliberately 
banned the importation of products like 
sugar, and it was under Napoleon’s ex- 
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press orders that methods for extracting 
sugar from beets were first worked out. 
But the blockade did deprive Europe of 
colonial products, caused the standard of 
living to sink, and produced a smoldering 
hatred of the French. 

Britain’s methods, as outlined last week, 
had the same aims and limitations as those 
used against Napoleon. Despite scare 
stories in newspapers, few experts expect 
them to result in actual famine in Europe 
this winter. France seemed likely to suffer 
most, partly because there has been no 
man power to harvest 75 per cent of crops 
in the north and west and partly because 
of the dislocation of transportation. In ad- 
dition, bad weather through the Balkans 
produced a 10 per cent loss in crops. But 
all this seemed likely to add up to malnu- 
trition rather than starvation, with Ger- 
many suffering the least. 

The real pinch of the British blockade 
will come in fats, fodder, and strategic raw 
materials. Already Denmark and Holland 
have been forced to slaughter livestock be- 
cause of fodder shortages. Germany suffers 
from a chronic shortage of such metals as 
copper and nickel. And, above all, the 
British hope that oil will prove to be the 
fatal shortage of the Reich war economy— 
although the Germans claim that their 
war needs will be met by present supplies, 
plus the amounts captured in conquered 
territories (figures which they haven't 
published) . 

One German reply is the attempt to 
blockade the British Isles by air and such 
meager sea strength as Hitler possesses. 
This may prove more spectacular than 
successful. But the Reich also has eco- 
nomic weapons in its hands. To retaliate 
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confisca. possess a “ship’s warrant.” They would be 
issued only to owners and vessels that ad- 
rders inf hered to the navicert system. Those who 
> secon did not do so would be further penalized 
Europ by being forbidden to insure their boats in 
vy. Thi London, where Lloyd’s handles an over- 
ie bloci- fF whelming percentage. The practical effect 
uest GM of this on most shipping companies will 
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and dl Aside from the obvious objective of cut- 
rateriak ting off the Reich’s exports and imports, 
mption the British move was undertaken for two 
agains reasons. 
, and I The first was to mobilize as large an 
sent ti? amount of merchant shipping as possible 
oil sup} for Britain and prevent even its indirect 
utilization by Germany. At the outset of 
lockadei the war, the British merchant marine was 
erchant i the world’s largest with 21,000,000 tons of 
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Blockade: British bases and coaling stations on all trade routes will be closed to unfriendly shipping 
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Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 
Danzig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 
Germany. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 

March 13—Finnish-Russian 
treaty is signed in Moscow. 

April 9—Germany occupies Denmark 
and invades Norway. 

April 15—Allied troops land in Nor- 
way. 

May 2—Allies withdraw from Norway. 

May 10—Germany invades Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. 
Winston Churchill becomes Prime Min- 
ister. 

May 14—Netherlands capitulates, and 
Queen Wilhelmina flees to London. 

May 28—King Leopold of Belgium 
surrenders. 

June 2—British War Ministry an- 
nounces that four-fifths of the BEF has 
been evacuated from Flanders. 

June 5—The German Somme offen- 
sive begins at dawn. 

June 10—Mussolini announces Italy’s 
entry into the war against the Allies. 


peace 


June 14—Germans occupy Paris. 

June 17—Henri Philippe Pétain, suc- 
ceeding Reynaud as Premier of France, 
asks Germany for an armistice. 

June 22—In the same “Armistice car” 
at Compiégne where Germany sued for 
peace in 1918, French delegates accept 
German terms. 

June 23—Gen. Charles de Gaulle, in 
London, announces formation of the 
French National Committee to carry on 
the war. 

June 24—French delegates accept 
Italy’s armistice terms. 

June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 

July 3—British seize, destroy, or bot- 
tle up a major part of the French Navy. 

July 19—Hitler, addressing Reichstag, 
warns Britain to yield or be destroyed. 

July 23—Pétain government orders 
trial of Daladier and other former lead- 
ers in “domestic moral purge” of France. 

July 27—Havana conference reaches 
accord on hemisphere defense. Japanese 
arrest twelve Britons on charges of 
espionage. 

July 31—President Roosevelt places 
embargo on aviation gasoline. 

Aug. 1—Premier Molotoff reasserts 
Russo-German friendship and _ predicts 
the United States will enter the war. 

Aug. 2—British arrest two prominent 
Japanese in London. 











against the British blockade by such 
economic means the Reich is in a position 
to organize Europe on the model of 
Napoleon’s Continental System. If the 
British blockade is maintained, such a 
system could not avoid a lowering of the 
standard of life and of industrial efficiency. 
But it could damage Britain in the same 
manner in which the old French scheme 
did. Britain then slipped into widespread 
economic depression and at one time was 
actually faced with starvation. 

This time the British have already lost 
the market for 75 per cent of their coal 
exports, and almost all the sources of their 
annual 7,000,000-ton imports of iron ore 
have been cut off. Of Britain’s total ex- 
ports and imports, more than 25 per cent 
in 1938 was with parts of Europe now 
dominated by the Reich. But the British 
position is not altogether the same as it 
was during Napoleonic times. Forty per 
cent of Britain’s trade is now normally 
with its empire and trade with non-Euro- 
pean countries has been so boosted that 
last May exports were up 7 per cent over 
the previous year and imports 35 per cent. 


Molotoff Blast 


The Supreme Soviet, Russia’s two-cham- 
bered Parliament, met on Aug. 1 in the 
Hall of St. Andrew’s in the Kremlin for its 
seventh session since the first elections un- 
der the Stalin Constitution were held on 
Dec. 12, 1937. Delegations of twenty mem- 
bers each from the new Communist Parlia- 
ments of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
were given an enthusiastic welcome by 
crowds in the flag-draped streets of the 
Russian capital, where they had come to 
be present at the formal incorporation of 
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Fuqua on Vacation 

Maj. Gen. Stephen O. Fuqua’s 
War Week has been temporarily dis. 
continued, owing to his absence on 
vacation, until the NEWSWEEK issue 
> of Aug. 26. 
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their recently “liberated” countries jt 
the Soviet Union. 

Stalin’s trusted political adjutant, Pre. 
mier and Foreign Commissar Vyacheslaf 
Molotoff, spoke to the 1,200 delegates oy 
the Kremlin’s relations with the outsid 
world. In his first official statement 
Russian foreign policy since last March 99 
when he had charged the Allies with tryin; 
to spread the war to Russia, Molotoff re. 
affirmed his country’s friendship with tly 
Reich as being based on mutual “funds. 
mental state interests” and said that th; 
Hitler-Stalin nonaggression pact “assure/ 
Germany of a calm feeling of security’ 
against any attack from the East. 

In contrast to polite references to total. 
tarian and anti-Communist Italy an/ 
Japan, the Russian Premier used stron: 
and bitter words against Britain and th: 
United States. Acknowledging that Lon. 
don had shown a desire to better relation: 
with Moscow by appointing the Leftist 
Sir Stafford Cripps as Ambassador to Rus- 
sia, Molotoff still insisted that Britain’ 
“hostile acts against the U.S.S.R.” made it 
“difficult to imagine good relations with 
Britain.” 

On Russo-American relations, recent- 
ly embittered by the American embargo 
on machine tools which Russia needs, 
Molotoff remarked angrily: “There is noth- 
ing good to say. Soviet success has not 
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Neutrals are hailed into contraband control stations 
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pleased the United States, but this does 
not interest us.” He accused the American 
and British Governments of having illegal- 
jy declared an embargo on gold “pur- 
chased” by the Soviet State Bank from the 
Baltic countries and predicted also that the 
United States might “assist” Britain in a 
“vorld imperialist” war. 

The former Rumanian territories of Bes- 
sarabia and Northern Bukovina were offi- 
cially added to the Soviet Union at the 
same session of the Supreme Soviet, bring- 
ing the total increase of population in Rus- 
sia during the past year to 23,000,000. 
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Cloud in the East 


British Hit Back at Arrests 
Made Under Japan’s ‘New Order’ 


Ever since November 1938, when Tokyo 
announced that it considered the Nine- 
Power Treaty guaranteeing China’s ter- 
ritorial integrity as “obsolete,” Japan has 
dinned into the ears of the world that she 
intends to create a “new order in East 
Asia”—a project generally understood to 
envision a Tokyo-run economic empire 
composed of Japan, Manchukuo, and 
China. 

Last week, Nipponese ambitions re- 
ceived a new official face lifting. In a state- 
ment on foreign policy on Aug. 1, Prince 
Fumimaro Konoye, new Fascist-minded 
Premier, declared that Japan now aims 
ultimately at construction of a “new order 
in Greater East Asia.” 

That policy, he added, would be “di- 
rected firstly toward a complete settlement 
of the China incident.” But the Cabinet 
would also take a “farsighted view of the 
drastic changes in the international situa- 
tion and formulate both constructive and 
flexible measures” —a statement interpreted 
as meaning that Japan, in growing co- 
operation with Germany and Italy, would 
take the fullest advantage of events in 
Europe to press her expansionist aims. 

Foreign Minister Yosuke Matsuoka, in 
a statement the same day, made Tokyo’s 
conception of the “Greater East Asia” 
clear when he explained that this included 
the South Seas territories, the final aim 
being a self-sufficiency bloc including not 
only Japan, Manchukuo, and China but 
also French Indo-China and the Dutch 
East Indies. And on Monday of this week 
it was revealed in Tokyo that Japan al- 
ready was pressing France to grant bases 
and free passage to troops in Indo-China, 
thus opening the way to outflank 
Chiang Kai-shek’s forces in the interior of 
_in addition to the new Asiatic policy, 
Konoye’s statement foreshadowed drastic 
internal changes aimed at converting 
Japan into a totalitarian-type state. These 
included creation of a new political struc- 
ture on the one-party model, and conse- 
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The British Isles, the Empire, and the Sea 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. 


Would the successful invasion of 
the British Isles by the Nazis neces- 
sarily spell the end of the British Em- 
pire and its sea power? Undoubtedly 
there are those who, seeing the smash- 
ing and spectacular victories of armies, 
underestimate the latent and far-reach- 
ing influence of the sea. Given an 
asylum, removed from the seat of 
trouble where it can be refreshed, sea 
power sends out its tentacles the world 
over to enforce the will of government. 
Unlike land power, its conquests are 
slow but they are sure nevertheless. 

Air power cannot cefeat it now, nor 
will it be able to supplant it until air 
strength can roam at will over the 
seven seas with the same effectiveness 
that sea power does now. Two things 
alone can bring defeat. One is annihila- 
tion of the fleet by a victorious enemy, 
and the other (a more serious menace) 
is the loss of morale and a defeatist at- 
titude of mind of the home govern- 
ment. 

Never has this been shown more 
clearly in recent years than by the 


capitulation of France. When its army . 


at home was threatened with destruc- 
tion, the will to victory was lost. For 
France is land-minded, as she was also 
in the days of Napoleon, and could not 
visualize the strength still residual 
within the power of her fleet. She saw 
only the soil overrun by an invader and 
her own army in retreat. 

Perhaps this is not so with Britain. 
Cradled by the sea, Britain is more in 
a position to feel that even the loss of 
the isles themselves may be but an in- 
cident in the war—a very sad one, but 
one which does not mean that the fight 
is over. 

And the reasons are not far to seek. 
Germany still is not self-sufficient, and 
the Italian alliance is a liability so far 
as supply is concerned. Navies exist for 
the purpose of maintaining access to 
world trade for their own forces and 
denying it to the enemy. To perform 
these functions efficiently, navies have 
been obliged to organize in such man- 
ner that full advantage can be taken 
of that asset not possessed by land 
forces, viz., almost limitless range of 
action. Consequently, in addition to 
far-flung bases, each independent unit 
of the fleet is practically self-contained. 


PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


It distills its own water and carries 
its own supplies lasting from three to 
six months. In addition to the ammuni- 
tion carried by each fighting unit, mer- 
chant ships come and go, bringing re- 
plenishments. Fuel ships are there to 
fill bunkers depleted by long cruising 
at sea. Tenders accompany the fleet to 
care for smaller fighting units less self- 
contained than the heavy battleships. 

Protection can be afforded by mines 
and nets for whatever anchorage the 
fleet chooses to occupy as the center 
from which operations are to radiate. 
These operating bases can be changed 
at will, and they do not need to be 
protected harbors or fleet-repair bases. 

Invasion of the British Isles would 
in itself be a task, costly in German 
man power, fuel supplies, ammunition, 
and aircraft, but it would not bring 
about the annihilation of the British 
Empire or the lifting of the blockade, 
provided the will to victory remains 
and a positive sea strategy is used. 


Without sea control, the Nazis 
can run no Atlantic convoys, and the 
few ships slipping through the blockade 
could not afford the continuous stream 
of supplies necessary to the well-being 
of Continental Europe. 

A devastated England would be the 
source of small supply for Germany, 
while on the other hand British sea 
strategy could be relieved of the defen- 
sive-offensive policy it has been forced 
to pursue in the past, owing to the pro- 
tection that must be given to the Brit- 
ish Isles themselves and to the mer- 
chant shipping converging there. 

Into the work of blockade could be 
thrown as auxiliary cruisers many of 
the merchant ships now engaged in the 
carrying trade. It would be a reversion 
to the days of Napoleon, when dogged 
British sea fighters kept their watch 
and guard over the coasts of France, 
Spain, the Channel, and the Mediter- 
ranean. 

This war is not lost, even if Britain 
is invaded, provided her statesmen do 
not do as those of France did—but, 
seeing the enemies’ weakest point and 
viewing the problem as one of empire 
and not of Britain alone, hold fast to 
their sea strength and do not permit it 
to pass into the hands of the invader. 
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quent remolding of the Parliamentary sys- 
ten. 

The government statement failed to 
mention the one development that had 
just caused a new and dangerous flare-up 
in Anglo-Japanese relations. This began 
with the arrest on July 27 of eleven British 
businessmen and one British journalist in 
Japan on suspicion of being involved in a 
“British espionage network covering the 
entire country” (NeEwswWEEK, Aug. 5). 
According to the Japanese, the journalist, 
Melville James Cox, later committed 
suicide after leaving a note showing that 
“he could not escape conviction.” 

The “espionage drive” continued last 
week until a total of fifteen Britons, in- 
cluding two in Korea, had been arrested. 
And though nine were released, Japanese 
papers overflowed all week with bitter 
charges of spying by the British. 

In London’s eyes, this was poor recom- 
pense for Britain’s recent “concession” in 
closing China’s supply route over the 
Burma Road. And British suspicions that 
Berlin had helped instigate the anti-Brit- 
ish drive caused London’s attitude to 
stiffen. On July 30, Lord Halifax told the 
House of Lords that he had informed 
Japanese Ambassador Mamoru Shigemitsu 
that Britain took a serious view of the 
arrests. Furthermore, the Foreign Secre- 
tary declared there was “no foundation 
whatsoever” for Tokyo allegations of a 
British spy system. As for Tokyo’s com- 
ment on Cox’s death, Halifax refused to 
accept this “totally unwarranted assump- 
tion of guilt.” 

In addition, strong representations to 
Japan were made by the British Ambas- 
sador in Tokyo, Sir Robert Leslie Craigie. 
He reputedly stressed the existence of a 
powerful German propaganda organiza- 
tion in Japan, headed by Franz Huber, 
Nazi agent aliegedly attached to Tokyo’s 
Home Ministry under the terms of the 
1936 Anti-Comintern Pact. This was fol- 
lowed by a statement by Japan’s Foreign 
Office spokesman that the British protests 
would receive “no consideration.” 

After that, Britain took a hand in the 
game of arrests. On Aug. 2 London dis- 
closed that, in the interests of “national 
security,” two prominent Japanese busi- 
nessmen, Satoru Makihara and Shunsuke 
Tanabe, respectively heads of the London 
offices of the powerful Mitsubishi and 
Mitsui industrial interests, had been “de- 
tained.” Other reports said that more 
Japanese had been arrested in Singapore. 

British authorities blandly said that this 
did not represent retaliation for Japan’s 
arrests of Britons, and they refused to 
confirm rumors of the discovery of an 
empire-wide spy ring. And when Ambas- 
sador Shigemitsu marched into the For- 
eign Office for an explanation, Halifax 
told him that the timing of the arrests was 
just a “regrettable coincidence.” 

Japanese papers denounced the British 
action as “dastardly.” And London pre- 








pared for a worsening of the crisis, includ- 
ing possible Japanese counterretaliation in 
the shape of seizure of British properties 
in China or a blockade or even attack 
against Hong Kong. 


Terrorism 

The diplomatic flare-up coincided with 
a new wave of terrorism against anti- 
Japanese elements in Shanghai’s Interna- 
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tional Settlement. On July 29, gunmen 
assassinated Judge Chien Hong-yeh, an 
appointee of the Chungking government. 
Two days later, assassins killed Charles 
Metzler, head of the White Russian (anti- 
Soviet) society, who was an employe of 
an insurance company controlled by C. V. 
Starr, one of six Americans in the Settle- 
ment recently “ordered” deported by 
Premier Wang Ching-wei, head of the pup- 
pet government at Nanking. 

On July 30, the United States Consulate 
General warned Starr and the five other 
Americans on Nanking’s “blacklist” to 
take special precautions for their own 
safety. 





“Mr. and Mrs.’ 


‘A Great Deal to Do’ Awaits 


the Windsors in the Bahamas 


At 8:15 p.m. on Aug. 1, the 9,359-ton 
American Export Lines steamer Excalibur 
left Lisbon, Portugal, with a distinguished 
company aboard. Among the passengers 
were three American diplomats: William 
Phillips, Ambassador to Italy, coming 
home for a short vacation, and Anthony J. 
Drexel Biddle Jr. and George Gordon, re- 
spectively Ambassador and Minister 
to vanquished Poland and the Nether- 
lands. 

But the most important guests were 
“Mr. and Mrs. Windsor,” otherwise the 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor. The ex- 
King and his party, including a three-man 
staff of old Etonians, Maj. Gray Phillips, 
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Capt. George Wood, and Capt. Vyvyay 
Drury, and the Duchess’ personal maj, 
Miss E. V. Fyrth, occupied a ten-cabiy 
suite surrounding a large private veranda, 
Their baggage included three dogs, 59 
trunks and bags, the Duke’s golf clubs, ay 
old portable sewing machine, four boxes of 
old Madeira and port wine and a 194 
model limousine and trailer. 

Thus equipped, the former sovereign of 
the 500,000,000 people in the British Em. 
pire set out to take up his new job as Goy. 
ernor and Commander-in-Chief of the Ba. 
hamas—twenty inhabited islands and 3,099 
uninhabited islands, islets, and rocks of 
the tip of Florida, with a total area of 4,40; 
square miles (one three-thousandth part of 
the empire) and 68,000 white and Neen 
inhabitants. 

Boarding the Excalibur, the Duke ex. 
pressed pleasure at making the trip “under 
the protection of the United States’ Stars 
and Stripes flag.” However, the possibility 
was that, as a precaution against possible 
German attempts to seize the Duke, British 
warships shadowed the vessel at a discreet 
distance—despite a statement by Acting 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles on July 
31 that British convoying of the Exeal- 
ibur would constitute a violation of Amer- 
ican neutrality. 

First reports said that the Duke and 
Duchess would come to New York on their 
way to Nassau, Bahamian capital and seat 
of the government house. Later, messages 
from the vessel indicated that the Excali- 
bur would alter its course so as to debark 
the royal party at Bermuda on Thursday 
of this week, whence they could take an- 
other steamer or a plane to Nassau, about 
800 miles southwest. (The Duke mace two 
visits to the United States as Prince of 
Wales, once in 1919 and again in 1924. The 
Duchess has not been in this country since 
1933.) 

A statement issued by the Bahama Gov- 
ernment Information Bureau in Lon¢on on 
Aug. 1 predicted that the Duke will have 
“a great deal to do” in the islands, which 
are at present suffering from a sharp fall- 
ing-off in tourist traffic and from the dis- 
astrous effects of a disease which wiped 
out sponge fishing, formerly the islands’ 
largest industry, eighteen months ago. 

Evidence that the Duke’s arrival would 
alleviate the tourist slump was quickly 
forthcoming when the Eastern Steamship 
Lines announced that the steamer Acadia 
left New York for Nassau on Aug. 3 with 
170 passengers—40 per cent more than she 
carried on any of her previous voyages. 

And to handle economic problems, Wind- 
sor seemed likely to have expert assistance. 
A London report on Aug. 3 said that Sir 
Bede Clifford, Governor of the Bahamas 
from 1932 to 1937 and one of the colony's 
most successful executives, would soon give 
up his present job as Governor of the 
Indian Ocean island of Mauritius and 
would return to the Bahamas to advise the 


Duke. 
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Riom 
Vichy Chooses Forgotten Town 
for Trials of Former Leaders 





The fourteenth-century Palais de Jus- 
tice, the only important building in the 
small forgotten town-of Riom, once the 
capital of the Duchy of Auvergne (the 
most prominent contemporary Auvergnat 
is Vice Premier Pierre Laval, a native of 
Chateldon) , was chosen by the Vichy gov- 
ernment last week as seat of the new Su- 
preme Court of Justice which is to try 
former political leaders accused of respon- 
sibility for France’s defeat. The trials be- 
sin on Aug. 8. The new court took over 
the jurisdictional powers of the former 
Senate, which under the constitution of 
1875 had the right to try the President and 
Cabinet Ministers for treason. Life im- 
prisonment was fixed as the maximum 
penalty. 

On Aug. 2 a military court in Clermont- 
Ferrand condemned Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle, head of the French National Com- 
mittee in London, to be shot as a traitor. 
General de Gaulle, upon hearing of the 
sentence, said that the court was possibly 
“under the direct orders of the common 
enemy” and that he would submit him- 
self “willingly to the judgment of the 
people” after France’s liberation. 

Freemasonry was outlawed in France by 
a decree of Aug. 2, thus duplicating for 
France similar repressive measures taken 
long ago in Germany, Italy, Spain, and 
Russia. During the Third Republic most 
French politicians were Free Masons. 
Among them were the former Prime Min- 
isters Edouard Daladier, Camille Chau- 
temps, and Albert Sarraut, the former 
Foreign Minister in the Popular Front 
Cabinet, Yvon Delbos, and the former 
pro-Communist Air Minister Pierre Cot. 


"Next month the Mayor of Versailles 
and personal friend of Laval, Sen. Gaston 
Henry-Haye, will succeed Count René 
Doynel de Saint Quentin as French Am- 
bassador to the United States. During the 
World War, Senator Henry-Haye was a 
member of the French military mission in 
the United States instructing the Amer- 
ican Army in trench warfare. 





War Checkup 


Canada Given an Accounting 
of Its Man Power and Machines 


To combat criticism by Canada’s hard- 
boiled Parliamentary Opposition, Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King last week caused 
key members of the Liberal Cabinet to 
make a series of speeches in Parliament on 
the war effort. The result was that Cana- 
dians got their biggest dose of informa- 
tion to date on the Dominion’s dual war 











The changing seasons: Paris in the spring of 1940 


...or family makeshifts after the Germans came 
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aims—to act as a huge supply base for 
Britain and at the same time strengthen 
its own defenses. 


Men 


As a vanguard for Canada’s home de- 
fense army, Defense Minister J. L. Ral- 
ston disclosed on July 29 that, beginning 
about Oct. 1, 300,000 single men will be 
drafted in successive monthly waves of 
30,000 each for one month’s training. (Am- 
plifying this next day, J. G. Gardiner, 
Minister of War Services, declared that 
under this system 1,000,000 men could be 
trained eventually without dislocating war 
industries.) When Mayor Camillien Houde 
of Montreal challenged the conscription 
plans and asked the public to refuse to 
register, he was arrested and interned. 

The Canadian Active Service Force, 
Ralston revealed, now numbers 133,572 
men. Besides the First Division already 
in Britain, arrival of the Second Division 
was announced in London on Aug. 2. The 
20,000 volunteers included several hun- 
dred Americans. 

A Third Division is nearly at full 
strength, and a fourth also is in process of 
formation. However, Ralston indicated 
that with the completion of the Fourth 
Division recruiting for overseas service 
would be suspended while Canada con- 
centrates on building up her home defense 
force. The reason for this, he said, was 
that “there is at the present moment no 
shortage of man power in England. The 
real demand is for equipment.” 


Machines 


On the equipment score, Minister of 
Manitions C. D. Howe provided plentiful 
evidence of a speeded-up war effort. One 
of Canada’s chief jobs is to supply war- 
planes to Britain, and on July 30 Howe 
disclosed that early in 1941 the Dominion 
expects to increase its output from the 
present rate of 1,300 planes yearly to 360 
a month, or 4,320 yearly. Previous esti- 
mates of 1941 production had been about 
2,400 planes. Part of next year’s output, 
however, will be used for the empire air- 
training scheme. 

In addition, Howe revealed that Canada 
has launched a $63,000,000 tank program 
calling for the production of 30 tanks a 
month. These will be built entirely in Can- 
ada except for the engines, which are be- 
ing imported from the United States. He 
claimed, moreover, that “perhaps no other 
country in the world is producing auto- 
motive equipment” as fast as Canada. 
Present output he put at 600 mechanized 
units a day, with substantial increases in 
prospect. And to expand production of 
guns, shells, and other equipment, he said 
that $120,000,000 of new plants were under 
construction with an annual productive ca- 
pacity of $500,000,000. 

Reviewing the empire air-training 
scheme, Air Minister C. G. Power admit- 
ted that “mista!:es and blunders” had been 
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Jawbreaker for Germans: This town in Wales is eagerly waiting 
for the first Nazi parachutist to ask where he has landed. 





made, but nevertheless asserted that the 
plan would turn out to be the Dominion’s 
“most important contribution . . . to the 
common victory.” The cost of the plan for 
1940-41, he said, had been stepped up from 
the original estimate of $138,000,000 to 
$192,000,000, with Britain bearing the bulk 
of the expenses, and work was being rushed 
on 78 airfields so far approved out of 88 
eventually to be brought into the scheme. 
Moreover, 22 schools were already in op- 
eration, though the original plan called for 
only fifteen at this period. 

Power made no estimate of the potential 
number of airmen to be trained, originally 
put at 25,000 yearly, but as an instance of 
recent acceleration in the plan he said there 
were now 2,643 pupils, against only 488 
two months ago. 





Sidelights of the War 


German officials last week published a 
description of the new insignia to be worn 
by the Reich’s No. 2 leader and No. 1 
medal wearer, Hermann Wilhelm Goring, 
who three weeks ago was promoted by his 
Fiihrer from the rank of Field Marshal to 
the super rank of Reichsmarshal. On the 
golden-knotted epaulets of his uniform will 
be a gleaming spread eagle clutching the 
swastika and superimposed upon the 
crossed gold batons of his Field Marshal’s 
insignia. His baton will be tipped with the 
Reichsapfel (imperial orb) . 


§] Maj. A. I. Harris, British Timber Con- 
troller, asked his countrywomen to help 
conserve timber supplies by wearing low- 
heeled shoes. Heels of women’s shoes, 
alone, he said, use up 50,000 tons of wood 
each year. 


§{ London jail wardens in charge of Fascist 
internees sought additions to their staffs, 
complaining that their charges, who are al- 
lowed to order unlimited quantities of 
food and drink, keep them more than busy 
serving as waiters. One wealthy prisoner 
ordered 36 bottles of champagne in a 
single day. 


{| People in Britain and the United States 
who desire to communicate with friends 
and relatives in Germany or German-oc- 
cupied territories were told they may now 
do so through the agency of Thomas Cook 
& Son. The letters must be purely personal 
and those from Britain must give no clues 
of the localities from which they are sent. 
They will go via Lisbon. 


4 The German press declared that Rotter- 
dam, chief Dutch port, which received the 
worst punishment inflicted by Nazi bomb- 
ers on any city so far, will take at least 
fifteen years to rebuild. Only five buildings 
in the main business section—an area a 
mile and a half in diameter—remained 
intact. 


{| The Governor of Rome presented a new 
battle flag to the battleship Giulio Cesare, 
whose old one was shot down and lost 
in the Ionian Sea skirmish with the British 
on July 9. 


“|The Italian newspaper Corricre della 
Sera had this to say concerning American 
defense news: “Masses of American youth 
are rushing to magistrates and pastors te 
marry in order to avoid military service. 
One would think that to take a wife, ex 
pecially an American one, would requird 
more courage than to become a soldier it 
peacetime. But then, American divorce is 
as easy as marriage.” 
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DEFENSE 





Spread of Plants for Defense 
to Give Many Cities New Life 


Decentralized Plan Likely 
to Reshape Industrial Pattern 


in U.S. for Years to Come 


For many years, military experts have 
realized that America’s defense industries 
would be safer from enemy attack if they 
were placed in the Midwestern region be- 
tween the Allegheny and Rocky Moun- 
tains. In a vague way, the man in the 
street also understood this, but it was not 
until about eighteen months ago that he 
discovered it was government policy to 
urge that all new war-materials plants be 
so located. Since then, the War Depart- 
ment has been bombarded by Chambers of 
Commerce from the Midwest with re- 
quests for new plants. 

To most of these civic sales talks, the 
War Department gave ear. In some cases, 
Army officers were sent to in- 
vestigate claims of strategic su- 
periority. By last week enough 


which the du Pont company will operate 
for Britain, is going up at Millington, near 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Within the TVA area proper, the Rey- 
nolds Metals Co. of Richmond, Va., will 
establish a new aluminum-production unit 
(it is now a fabricating company) with 
$15,800,000 borrowed from the RFC. Here 
also the Aluminum Co. of America has ex- 
panded its capacity to help meet expected 
demand for 63,000,000 pounds of aluminum 
for America’s plane-building program. To 
assure these and other TVA industries of 
adequate power, work was started last 
week on a new dam near Jefferson City. 
Tenn., a steam plant, and three new gen 
erating units under an expansion program 
which will cost $68,500,000, of which $25,- 
000,000 has been appropriated. 

Outside of this area, few defense projects 
are in the mill. One exception is a $500,000 
Shell Oil Co. plant at Houston, Texas, for 


the manufacture of toluol (from petro- 
leum by a new method), a basic ingredient 
of the explosive TNT. Other exceptions 
are two $6,000,000 plants of the Aluminum 
Co. in the vicinity of the Bonneville Dam 
in Oregon—another ‘section of its expan- 
sion program which company officials said 
made possible a 1-cent-a-pound price re- 
duction last week (second this year) to 18 
cents. 

To Chambers of Commerce ‘in the Prai- 
rie States, all this looks as if the govern- 
ment is giving them the runaround. And 
responsibility for it, they hold, lies with 
their congressmen who allegedly have been 
lax in not demanding plants for their home 
areas. So, on Aug. 30 in Kansas City, the 
civic boosters from the nine surrounding 
states—Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota—will call their legis- 
lators on the carpet to explain why they 
have failed to produce these new indus- 
tries. 

By prodding their congressmen, the 
Great Plains hope to get a share of the 
50-odd defense plants yet to be author- 
ized and for which $500,000,000 of the 
$4,963,151,957 defense appropriation passed 
by the House last week is intended. At 
present the War Department is negotiating 
with Chrysler and General Motors to build 
$7,000,000 plants for the. manufacture of 
small cannons to be mounted on 
planes. 

Among the other projects now 





new plants had been authorized 
under the defense program to 
give the Midwestern boosters an 
idea how well they did. The 
reaction in the Prairie States 
was one of disappointment, be- 
cause most of the new plants 
thus far have been located either 
in the TVA region where gov- 
ernment power is available, or 
in adjacent areas to which such 
power may someday be ex- 
tended. 


The Ohio Valley 


This was true of the largest of 
the new plants—the biggest sin- 
gle one to be built since the 
World War—Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corp.’s $92,000,000 avia- 
tion-engine factory to be erected 
near Cincinnati, Ohio, with 
funds borrowed from the RFC. 
Cincinnati will also get a $520,- 
000 government plant to pro- 
duce (under private operation) 





searchlights and mirrors for 
anti-aircraft units. Down the 
Ohio River at Charlestown, 


Ind., near Louisville, Ky., the 
War Department is building a 
$30,000,000 smokeless - powder 
plant to be operated on a fixed- 





COASTAL CONCENTRATION 
OF WAR INDUSTRIES. 














fee basis by the E. I. du Pont de 


Nemours Co. A similar plant, 


Kansas City Star—Ray 


‘Determined to Do Something About It’ 


under consideration for erection 
by the War Department (and 
operation by private industry) 
are two powder plants, a ma- 
chine-gun factory, six ammuni- 
tion loading centers, four shell- 
forging and two fuse factories, a 
bag-loading plant, and units for 
making explosives, ammonium 
nitrate, and chemical shells. In 
addition to these, the Midwest 
can also hope for new workshops 
to be erected by private indus- 
try (like Wright Aeronautical 
Corp.’s plant), either with or 
without government loans. But 
final selection, in any case, de- 
pends upon local factors like 
transportation and labor supply. 





Amortization 

The biggest deterrent to this ex- 
pansion at present is the lack of 
legislation to permit manufac- 
turers to recover their stock- 
holders’ money used to build 
new plants which, in most cases, 
will be of no use after the emer- 
gency (see Business Tides). 
Since manufacturers can hope 
to make only small profits at 
best out of war business after an 
excess-profits tax and existing 
imposts return the cream of 
their income to the government, 
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The Army Air Corps at Langley Field, Va., looks its prettiest for President Roosevelt... 


they want to be assured of at least getting 
their money back. 

If, as required under the present tax 
laws, they can write off new factories at 
only 5 per cent a year, the chances are that 
at the end of the emergency they'll be left 
holding the bag for about 75 per cent of 
the cost of useless plants. For that reason, 
the manufacturers want special legislation 
permitting them to recover their invest- 
ment in five years. To break up the log 
jam of orders that piled up _ behind 
this barrier, aviation manufacturers last 
week agreed to proceed with their ex- 
pansion pending Congressional action on 
the amortization question, providing some 
kind of an agreement to protect them, 
in event Congress reneges, can be worked 
out. 

Nevertheless, determined to push this 
legislation toward passage within a month, 
the House Ways and Means subcommittee 
last week placed its tentative OK on a 
plan to permit manufacturers to recover 
the money they put into new defense 
plants over a five-year period—by charg- 
ing off the cost of these plants against 
earnings. At the same time, the committee 
started a study of excess-profits-tax formu- 
las (Newsweek, July 15), working toward 
an impost of 25 to 50 per cent based on 
profits above the base determined by aver- 
age earnings and currently invested capi- 
tal. Meanwhile, the House backtracked 
and repealed a provision of the June Navy 
Construction Bill which gave the govern- 
ment authority to seize plants of com- 
panies which refuse to cooperate under 
the defense program. 


Significance 


The best estimate is that about $3,000,- 
000,000 will be spent on new plant capacity 
and equipment in all phases of the defense 
program. Some of this will go into TVA 
and other government power areas, but 
much more will be scattered throughout 
the Midwest, since it is of prime impor- 
tance that there be no easily air-raided 
concentrations. 

This will not only accomplish the desir- 
able end of preventing centralization of 


like industries but it will give many a Mid- 
western city which has lost industries for 
one reason or another a new lease on !)° 
Those cities which lose out on this new 
business, however, may find themselves 
down on their luck for some time, because 
the present reshuffling is likely to deter- 
mine the nation’s industrial patterns for a 
good many years to come. 

Realization of the crucial nature of the 
present moves is spurring Midwestern 
Chambers of Commerce in their demands 
for some of the defense business, even 
though a lot of their members are definite- 
ly cool toward attracting new business to 
compete for their skilled workers. Most of 
these opponents of war industries are small 
manufacturers who now are watching their 
best men leave for the larger industrial cen- 
ters to take defense jobs. They fear they 
will be extremely hard hit if such plants 
are set up in the home towns. 

For their part, the large coastal aviation 
companies would rather expand closer to 
their present plants to avoid any possible 
production delays due to the necessity for 
technicians and supervisors to jump back 
and forth between far-flung units. Indica- 
tions are, however, that government pres- 
sure will force them to conform. 





Defense Week 


Arctic: One of the most vital labora- 
tories in the national defense plan is the 
$7,000,000 Army test station nearing com- 
pletion at Fairbanks, Alaska. Here the 
Army will test its aircraft, motors, guns, 
bombs, and other equipment which may be 
needed for an Arctic campaign, in tempera- 
tures of between 50 and 70 degrees below 
zero. These tests have been expected to 
start in November 1941, but last week Maj. 
Gen. H. H. Arnold, Air Corps chief, an- 
nounced the schedule had been moved 
ahead a year. The same day, the Navy 
took steps to help protect this test station 
and other points in Alaska by awarding 
$4,305,000 in contracts for work on naval 
air stations at Kodiak and Unalaska Is- 
lands in the vicinity of Big Diomede Island 
where Russia is developing an air base. 


Inspection: Twenty-one-gun salutes re. 
sounded up and down the Virginia sea. 
board on July 29, when President Roose. 
velt checked up on national defense in the 
vicinity of Washington. The Commander. 
in-Chief of the Army and Navy visited the 
Navy Yard at Portsmouth, the naval op. 
erating base south of Norfolk, Fort Mon. 
roe at Old Point Comfort, the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., and 
Langley Field, the Army air base. “This js 
a good eye demonstration of what we have 
been doing for national defense since last 
summer,” he commented on completion of 
the trip. “At the airport they have quad- 
rupled their facilities; at the fleet base ] 
should say they have increased operations 
by 50 per cent, and the same thing is true 
of the Navy Yard. We are going to see a 
lot more before we get through.” 


Butz Derense: It is axiomatic that 
every new method of warfare brings a new 
defense. A new attempt to find an answer 
to a blitzkrieg operation in which tanks 
prepare the way for an infantry invasion 
was made last week by the New York Na- 
tional Guard at Camp Upton, Yaphank, 
Long Island. In these maneuvers, the 
Guardsmen dug deep, individual “fox. 
holes” in which they could crouch with 
their guns upright so as to fire through the 
undercarriage of a tank, then be ready to 
leap over to meet the infantry in its wake. 


Torrepo: Within the next three weeks, 
government experts will make secret tests 
of a new-type torpedo invented by J. Rob- 
ert Fish of Springfield, Mass. Unlike the 
conventional torpedo, which must be aimed 
accurately to be effective, the inventor 
claims the new missile need only be fired 
in the general direction of an enemy vessel, 
and it will find its mark by following the 
sound of the ship’s engines. The same 
sound-sensitive apparatus can be applied 
to an aerial torpedo which would dog the 
sound of an airplane motor until it struck 
and destroyed it, regardless of the maneu- 
vers of the plane. 


Espionace: To prevent the nation’s 
highly important counterespionage work 
from falling into inexpert hands, all such 
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activity has been centralized under the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. Coopera- 
tion with this Federal agency, and pas- 
sage of companion national, state, and 
local laws forbidding acts likely to slow up 
or break down the national defense pro- 
gram, were recommended this week by 
President Roosevelt before the governors 
and representatives of 42 states meeting in 
Washington to draft a campaign against 
subversive influences. 





Havana Pact 


Hull Promises Speedy Action 
Toward Realization of Aims 


On the evening of July 30, the Act of 
Havana—the “trusteeship” plan which em- 
powers the American republics to take 
over administration of European colonies 
in the Western -Hemisphere to prevent 
their transfer to new owners—was signed 
by the 21 chief delegates to the Inter- 
American Conference of Foreign Ministers, 
along with other measures for economic 
cooperation toward better hemispheric 
trade relations and joint action against 
subversive Fifth column activities. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull, in a 
final statement on the conference's achieve- 
ments, said: “The American governments 
have manifested their full recognition of 
the dangers which confront them in com- 
mon and have created machinery for com- 
mon action.” He admitted, without spe- 
cifically mentioning Argentina’s stand on 
the colonial issue, that there had been 
“differences” at the outset but that these 
had been happily reconciled. 

In signing the act, however, Argentina 
had taken a little of the edge off Hull’s 
victory by leading a bloc including Chile, 
Colombia, Venezuela, and Uruguay that 
stipulated the five nations could not par- 
ticipate until after the ratification of the 
act by their home governments. Arriving 
in New York last week, Dr. Leopoldo 
Melo, the 78-year-old Argentine chief 
delegate, explained his country’s situation: 

t Constitution forbids the government 


Said the Commander-in-Chief: ‘Since last summer ... they have quadrupled their facilities’ 


from acting upon a convention which Con- 
gress has not ratified.” 

Apparently one of the greatest sources 
of annoyance to the Argentine delegates 
at Havana had been the attitude of the 
United States press which, they com- 
plained, naturally assumed that Argentina 
had come to the parley with the sole idea 
of thwarting the United States’ sugges- 
tions, instead of fulfilling the role of “yes 
men.” However, Hull got a strong boost 
from one Argentine source. In a speech to 
the British Chamber of Commerce in 
Buenos Aires, Dr. Marcelo T. de Alvear. 
veteran leader of the numerically power- 
ful Radical party, declared for close col- 
laboration with Washington and as much 
support as possible for Britain, which was 
“defending, alone, the liberty and civiliza- 
tion of the world.” 

Meanwhile, in Florida on the way home, 
Hull dropped hints that Washington would 
back up its stand at Havana with im- 
mediate action, starting with appointment 
of a United States representative to the 
emergency committee on problems in- 
volving European possessions. The ap- 
pointment is expected shortly from the 
White House. This committee will convene 
as soon as fourteen members (or repre- 
sentatives from two-thirds of the Amer- 
ican republics) have been appointed and 
will continue to function until two-thirds 
of the governments have ratified the con- 
vention. After that, its work will be super- 
seded by a permament commission. Mem- 
bers of Hull’s party told the reporters 
that ratification by the United States 
Senate would be obtained as early as pos- 
sible in hope that such action would 
serve as an example for other American 
countries. 





Air-Land-Sea 


Ever since the World War, aviation 
leaders have advocated the establishment 
of an air force separate from the Army and 
Navy, like those of England, Germany, 
and Italy. These proponents of an inde- 
pendent air arm have grown more insistent 
since the start of the air expansion pro- 
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gram, with the result that Sen. Bennett 
Champ Clark, Missouri Democrat, has in- 
troduced a bill to set up a Department 
of National Defense in which the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force would be co- 
equal. 

Advocates of this plan believe the Army 
and Navy should be permitted to retain 
some planes for the specialized tasks such 
as reconnaissance and manning aircraft 
carriers, but that the nation’s chief air 
weapon should be a large flexible force 
capable of operating either with the land or 
sea branches, or independently. To this 
thesis neither the Army nor the Navy has 
ever agreed, chiefly because of the fear 
that an independent Air Force would not 
be sufficiently familiar with the problems 
of the older services to be of great help in 
action. That events in Europe have not 
changed the minds of the generals and the 
admirals became evident last week when 
both the War and Navy Departments for- 
warded reports to the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee opposing Senator Clark’s 
legislation. 





Draft Winds 


Drastic Form of Conscription 


Encounters Storm in Congress 


When the Burke-Wadsworth Conscrip- 
tion Bill was introduced June 20, quick 
passage looked like a pretty sure shot. Day 
by day, however, Congressmen, whose 
every constituent would be affected by the 
draft, began to ask questions, and by last 
week a fighting opposition was threaten- 
ing a struggle to prevent its passage. 

The sharpest weapon produced against 
the draft was a letter from former Secre- 
tary of War Harry H. Woodring to Sen. 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, leader with Sen. 
Burton K. Wheeler of the anti-draft group. 
In this, the former Cabinet member said 
he saw no reason for compulsory training, 
adding he would like to see the bill amend- 
ed so that it would not become effective 
until after the Army Chief of Staff advises 

(Continued on page 29) 








Wis is your electricity-cost? Even if 
the rate is only 2c per kilowatt-hour, 
and the monthly total only $50, you 
should save worth-while money with 
a “Caterpillar”? Diesel-Electric Set. 
For this new Diesel development is 
generating current at only Ic per 
kilowatt-hour!* 

Stores, garages, service stations, 
mills, hotels, hospitals, etc. . . . cut 
expenses by making your own elec- 
tricity with one of these dependable, 
full-time power-plants! 

First cost is low. Installation in small 
space easy. You use your present wir- 
ing. No switchboard or other external 
control apparatus needed, because the 
set regulates itself to supply steady 
voltage! Sizes from 13 to 90 kw. for 
emergency or stand-by use as well as 
regular service. Tell us your power re- 
quirements and we’ll send “‘Caterpillar”’ 
Diesel specifications. Mail the coupon. 


*Slightly more or slightly less, depending on 
average load and local price of Diesel fuel. 
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DIESEL-ELECTRIC SETS 
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CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 
Dept. NW-812, Peoria, Illinois 


We require about kw. per hour; 
or__...=___horsepower. Please send de- 
tails of “Caterpillar” Diesel-Electric Sets. 
Name. 
Address. 
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No. 1 Stumbling Block in the Defense Program 


by RALPH ROBEY 


‘en weeks ago, when President 
Roosevelt made the first of his three big 
special requests of Congress for addi- 
tional funds for defense purposes, it 
was widely recognized among business 
analysts that four things must be done 
if the productive capacity of this coun- 
try was to be increased sufficiently for 
the program to amount to anything. In 
commenting here upon this at the time 
(May 27) these four essentials were 
listed as follows: 

1—Appoint a competent, nonpolit- 
ical board for the coordination and exe- 
cution of the preparedness program. 

2—For tax purposes increase allow- 
ances for the depreciation of plants and 
machinery especially constructed for 
the production of war materials. 

3—Assure an adequate supply of 
skilled labor. 

4—Eliminate the danger that pro- 
ducers of war materials will later be 
subjected to the charge of being 
“merchants of death.” 

Three of these essentials have been 
and are being reasonably well met. The 
Knudsen - Stettinius advisory group, 
which is getting excellent cooperation 
and support from the Administration, 
is at least a major step toward getting 
the form of board needed. Good work 
is being done, especially by the states 
and local communities, in enlarging 
their technical-school facilities in order 
to turn out a greater number of skilled 
workers. And so much emphasis has 
been placed by the Administration 
upon the necessity of industry doing 
everything possible to help along the 
defense program that no one any longer 
need fear that his participation will 
bring later charges of his having been 
a “merchant of death.” 


But on the question of providing 
for suitable allowances for depreciation 
the record to date has been one of 
bungling, delay, and confusion. First 
was the report that no increase in de- 
preciation would be countenanced by 
the Treasury. This was followed by a 
series of grapevine rumors that in the 
case of certain companies greater de- 
ductions were being permitted. Next 
was the gossip that the Secretary of 
the Treasury was sympathetic to the 
idea of permitting more rapid charge- 
offs but that he was convinced he did 


not have the statutory authority to 
make a change. Then a month ago came 
the word that the Treasury and De- 
fense Advisory Commission would ree- 
ommend that Congress make the neces- 
sary changes in the law, as part of the 
bill levying an excess-profits tax, to 
allow plants to be amortized over a 
five-year period. Finally, last Friday, 
the House Ways and Means subcom- 
mittee announced that it approved this 
more liberal depreciation 
plan. 

So there the matter rests. Everyone 
agrees that something should be done, 
but aside from talk, and some rela- 
tively minor rulings by the Treasury, 
nothing happens. And according to 
present plans nothing significant can 
happen until Congress gets ready to 
act on the Excess-Profits Bill, which js 
likely to be weeks. That measure faces 
a long-drawn-out and highly important 
argument on whether the tax should be 
levied on the increase over average 
earnings in recent years or should be 
calculated on the basis of capital in- 
vested. 


allowance 


There is, of course, no possible 
justification for this delay in settling 
the depreciation question. If, as the 
Secretary of the Treasury believes, 
special legislation is necessary in order 
to permit more rapid amortization of 
war-material plants and equipment, the 
required bill should be presented to 
Congress immediately. There is no oc- 
casion whatever for combining it with 
an excess-profits measure. Fundamen- 
tally they are separate problems. From 
the point of view of business getting 
ahead with its preparation for defense 
production, both need to be settled as 
quickly as possible, but that is not a 
reason for keeping the two of them tied 
together. 

The trouble is that the Treasury De- 
partment is acting upon the assump- 
tion that its job is to make sure that 
it squeezes every possible dollar out of 
business. It’s long since time that it 
forgot this bureaucratic narrow-mind- 
edness and recognized that the primary 
task today is to get an expansion of 
productive capacity sufficient to take 
care of our defense needs. If it doesn’t 
recognize this soon, the whole defense 
program is certain to bog down. 
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Bugler, 1940: Only one thing is 
harder-hearted than a red-necked 
Army bugler blaring reveille—a 
mechanical bugler. That’s how the 
post is awakened at efficient Ham- 
ilton Field, Calif. Here, Put. K. B. 
Kier is shown watching the clock 



























Acme photos 


while getting ready to play a bugle recording over the loudspeakers on the 
Guard House balcony, shown above, and around the post. 





(Continued from page 27) 

the Senate that the voluntary system has 
completely broken down. (Woodring’s suc- 
cessor, Henry L. Stimson, had already ad- 
vised the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee that “the voluntary system is not 
only inadequate . . . but it is disruptive of 
industry and of agriculture and of all the 
sciences and specialties upon which a na- 
tion must depend in time of war.”) 

Yielding to this criticism, the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee severely re- 
wrote the original bill to limit registration 
to males between 21 and 31 instead of 18 
and 64. Even this, however, was not enough 
greatly to reduce the opposition, and Sen. 
Francis T. Maloney of Connecticut said he 
would sponsor a bill attacking the prob- 
lem from a different angle. The Maloney 
proposal would provide for registration, 
but, unlike the Burke-Wadsworth Bill, it 
would delay conscription for six or more 
months while voluntary enlistments would 
be encouraged by publicity and a raise in 
the Army base pay from $21 to $30 a 
month, 

This increasing opposition to the draft 
plan did not take the pro-conscription 
forces by surprise. They met every at- 
tack with a counterargument and by the 
week end succeeded in turning up an ace 
in the hole—a statement from President 
Roosevelt. He said: “I am distinctly in 
favor of a selective training bill and I con- 
sider it essential to national defense.” This 
was seconded by Gen. John J. Pershing 
In a radio speech (see page 11) urging the 
nation to look to its defenses. 

In the wake of these statements, an ap- 
peal for public support of the draft bill 
was made by Secretary of the Navy Frank 





Knox, Assistant Secretary of War Robert 
P. Patterson, and Col. Julius Ochs Adler, 
civilian aide to the Secretary of War. 
And Monday the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee approved the rewritten bill 13 
to 3 as Sen. James F. Byrnes, Administra- 
tion strategist, began smoothing the way 
for the bill on the Senate floor. 

In sharp contrast to the fight against 
conscription, the bill to allow the President 
to call out the National Guard and the 
Reserve Officers Corps for a year’s training 
(Newsweek, Aug. 5) was virtually un- 
opposed. Even Sen. George W. Norris, 
strong opponent of the draft, said he 
would support the Guard bill as “an 
answer to this (conscription) proposal to 
train everybody.” 


Significance 


The nature of American conscription 
proposals is pretty largely in the hands of 
Adolf Hitler. If he should launch a power- 
ful drive on England—and England ap- 
peared to be losing—there would be no 
question but drastic legislation would be 
passed quickly. But until that kind of a 
danger arises, legislators are likely to heed 
their election-year fears in any action 
which touches so many voters. 

Behind these conscription plans and the 
legislation to permit the President to call 
out the National Guard is the now tacit 
understanding that the Administration 
wants to be prepared for any emergency in 
this hemisphere. This is stated clearly in 
the National Guard Bill, which stipulates 
the troops may be used anywhere in the 
Western Hemisphere and in territories and 
possessions of the United States, including 
the Philippine Islands. 














Embargo Backfire 


During the first six months of this year, 
Britain was one of America’s best aviation- 
gasoline customers, taking about a third 
of the 1,640,343 barrels of the fuel we ex- 
ported. Japan’s purchases of airplane fuel 
from us in the same period were only about 
a fifth as large. But last week, when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt ordered an embargo on 
aviation gasoline to all points outside the 
Western Hemisphere, it was Japan that 
howled. 

Official Britain had nothing to say about 
the embargo, and unofficial quarters were 
not disturbed—facts that gave rise to the 
assumption that adequate supplies of the 
fuel are reaching England in other ways. 


' And the embargo was encouraging to the 


British to the extent that it shuts off sup- 
plies of this gasoline flowing in increased 
quantities to Spain, which has been friend- 
ly to the Axis powers. 

On the other hand, Japan faces a short- 
age of the fuel, with American supplies shut 
off. This caused Tokyo to complain for- 
mally to Washington and resulted in a tart 
statement from Gen. Kuniaki Koiso, point- 
ing out that friction may develop between 
the two countries when Japan starts to 
emancipate Orientals in the East Indies, 
where most of our vital rubber supplies are 
grown. 





Canal Scares 


Two weeks ago, disaster rumors flooded 
the Canal Zone: the locks had been 
bombed; a train had been wrecked, and a 
landslide at Gaillard (Culebra) Cut had 
marooned the United States Navy in the 
Pacific. All the rumors were promptly de- 
nied. No one could learn their origin—some 
blamed Fifth Columnists conducting a 
“war of nerves.” 

Last week another scare alarmed the 
nation. The New York Daily News re- 
ported 265 Nazis were employed on the 
new Panama Canal defenses and could not 
be fired because of Army red tape. This 
was branded as “greatly exaggerated” by 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, who 
insisted that the Army and Canal Zone 
had discharged all aliens except Panama- 
nians. Stimson thereupon tossed a new 
bombshell by announcing that the United 
States had rounded up 81 “foreign agents” 
on the isthmus. 

But Canal Zone authorities expressed 
ignorance of any such roundup. They knew 
of only one foreign agent, Dr. Emil Wolff, 
Nazi chemist arrested two months ago, and 
added that some 80 foreigners held at Bal- 
boa immigration quarantine station were 
mostly Jewish refugees who had entered 
the zone illegally. And the War Depart- 
ment blushingly confessed that an error in 
transmission caused “foreign aliens” to 
turn to “foreign agents,” precipitating the 


spy scare. 








GLASS NOW TAKES MOTORS OFF THE SPOT 


How a remarkable insulation is putting new life and dependability into all kinds of electrical apparatus 
—from giant generators to radios... and what it may hold for your business 


You, Mr. Busy Industrial Executive, 
would find it interesting to take a trip 
with us and meet... 

...a couple of the world’s largest gen- 
erators out at Grand Coulee Dam... 

. . the 25-ton electric mining loco- 
motives in a certain Pennsylvania coal 
mine... 

... ora bunch of electric welding ma- 
chines out in Ohio. 

For these hard-working members of 
industry would spotlight to you the star- 
tling evolution that’s going on in electrical 
insulation ... 


... an evolution that’s literally putting 
old motors on their feet again—giving 
them new guts, so to speak, with which to 
overcome the tough working conditions 
that used to get them down. Cutting 
down, also, expensive production tie-ups 
due to insulation failure. 


And in new motors... 


... this evolution has permitted reduc- 
tion in their size and weight without cut- 
ting down their horsepower! 


Explanation? 


The explanation is simple. It is all 


made possible by a new electrical insula- 
tion—an insulation made from a new and 
fascinating basic material called Fiber- 
glas.* Which is glass, as its name suggests 
—with virtually the same physical struc- 
ture as the plate glass in your office 
windows. 


But there the similarity ends—witl® a 
bang! For this kind of glass can be woven 
... bent . . . twisted! It resists heat, 
moisture, is unharmed by any acid ex- 
cept hydrofluoric, the acid used for glass 
etching. And, strange as it may seem, in 
its raw state it looks like thread... 














thread finer than humus war! 


All of which means that you can in- 
sulate your electrical equipment com- 
pletely, with Fiberglas materials and get 
some astonishing results. Let’s look at 
just two examples. 


Rubber, and Steel, too 


In the rubber industry, mill-room mo- 
tors of 200 to 1000 horsepower get sud- 
den peak loads—which cause them to run 
a temperature guick. They also work in 
a delightful atmosphere of lampblack, 
soapstone, oil, and moisture—surround- 
ings which tend to destroy insulation. 


Because of this, a large rubber com- 
pany is rewinding motor coils with Fiber- 
glas electrical insulation, simply because 
Fiberglas can withstand these sudden 
peak loads and the extra heat they gen- 
erate. 


And also because this glass insulation 
is unharmed by fumes, acid, moisture, or 
any kind of industrial “dirt.” 


And if you’re in the steel business, 
there’s one firm in particular you ought 
to know about. Why? Because, in 1938, 
they spent $39,000 on motor repairs. In 
1939, by using Fiberglas, this expense was 
cut to $15,000. The reason? Their Fiber- 
glas-insulated motors can take it—both 
as to overload and the hot, humid atmos- 
phere that surrounds them. 


In fact, over and over again in indus- 
try, Fiberglas demonstrates specific ad- 
vantages over other electrical insulations. 


First, it’s got the “guts” to resist 
severe operating conditions. Second, it 
stands up and takes it under high tem- 
peratures. Because Fiberglas insulation 
safely withstands severe overloads, many 
operators have found they can use mo- 
tors rated for normal operation instead 
of occasional peak loads. 


Time, Money Saved 


As a result, you can save money on 
electrical repairs . eliminate many 


costly interruptions in your production: 


caused by “down-time.” 


You’ve got motors, Mr. Executive. 
They run your plant. Or your machine 
tools, your trolley cars, trains, cranes. 
Maybe they’re an integral part of the 
product you make. 


Isn’t it therefore a practical dollars- 
and-cents matter to investigate Fiberglas 
electrical insulation? Show this adver- 
tisement to your plant engineers. Talk 
with your associates about the possible 
savings you can make by specifying 
Fiberglas for new equipment and repair 
jobs. Write us. Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, Toledo, Ohio. In Canada: 
Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 


See Fiberglas made: Glass Center: 
New York World’s Fair 1940. 


Copr. 1940, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
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Motors with Fiberglas-insulated starting 
coils, capable of taking greater overloads, 
enable a washing machine manufacturer to 
minimize failures, assures better performance. 
Does this suggest a use for Fiberglas- 
insulated motors in your business ? 








Sudden Starts and Stops are all in the 
day’s work for overhead conveyor motors. 
These sudden peak loads overheat and fre- 
quently burn out ordinary insulation. In 
large plants conveyor breakdowns have been 
reduced to a minimum by Fiberglas-insu- 
lated motors. 








Guts are Needed if a motor is to live 
without frequent insulation breakdowns in 
an atmosphere of sulphuric and other acids. 
Fiberglas insulation can live in this atmos- 


‘phere. In many chemical plants, it helped 


solve this expensive problem. 








It's Tough on electric metors that operate 
heavy-duty cranes in steel plants. Heat, acid, 
fumes, and overloads combine to break down 
ordinary motors. Fiberglas-insulated equip- 
ment, however, is now helping to lick these 
problems .. . save repairs and reduce down 
time. 








In Diesel-Electric locomotives, Fiberglas 
insulation makes it possible to use driving 
motors rated for average H.P. output, be- 
cause they can safely withstand the peak- 
load conditions encountered on steep grades. 











Preventing Workers’ fatigue has both a 
dollars-and-cen:s and human angle. Lighter, 
more dependable machine tools are now pos- 
sible. How? The smaller Fiberglas-insulated 
motor cuts down weight without cutting 
down horsepower. 
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Future of Coal Price Control 


Lies in Reaction of Consumer 


New Schedules May Drive 
Some Users to Cheaper Grades 
or to Another Fuel Source 


Four factors account for the almost 
uninterrupted deficits rolled up by Ameri- 
ca’s sickest major industry—bituminous 
coal—in the last two decades. These are 
the excess capacity opened up as a result 
of the acute shortage of the fuel during the 
World War; the markets lost to the com- 
peting sources of heat and energy: fuel 
oil, hydroelectric power, and natural gas 
(see chart) ; the technical progress that en- 
ables soft-coal consumers to get along on 
less fuel (it now takes only about 1.39 
pounds of coal to generate a kilowatt hour 
of electricity, compared with 2.41 pounds 
in 1923); and the labor disturbances and 
rising wage rates that sent costs soaring. 

From 1925 on, these trends produced 
continued demands that the Federal gov- 
ernment regulate the industry, but it 
wasn’t until Congress set up the NRA that 
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coal prices were finally brought under con- 
trol. Then when the Supreme Court 
knocked out the codes, the New Deal, 
goaded by John L. Lewis, pushed through 
the Guffey Act of 1935, giving the govern- 
ment specific power to control prices and 
marketing of the fuel. 

This ambitious experiment in industry 
control has since traveled a rocky road. The 
first Guffey Act was declared unconstitu- 
tional in May 1936 before the government 
ever got around to fixing prices, and Con- 
gress waited until the following spring to 
enact a substitute which set up the Nation- 
al Bituminous Coal Commission. 

The commission proceeded to promulgate 


minimum prices in December 1937, but had 
to withdraw them three months later when 
the courts upheld contentions that it had 
failed to hold the hearings specified in the 
law. It had almost completed another new 
schedule on July 1, 1939, when the Presi- 
dent abolished the commission and trans- 
ferred the job of setting minimum quota- 
tions to the Coal Division of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, headed by Howard 
A. Gray. 

One year after this transfer, and five 
years after the experiment began, Gray 
last week mailed out schedules for all sec- 
tions of the country and told the coal trade 
that the new prices would take effect on 
Sept. 3—subject to appeals to Secretary 
Harold L. Ickes. 

The protracted delays in getting the 
schedules out are by no means due solely 
to litigation and reorganization, however, 
since the red tape created by the law and 
the necessity of passing upon minute de- 
tails affecting the complex price structure 
of such a giant industry would have con- 
sumed months. Under the law, the govern- 
ment must ascertain the average cost of 
producing coal in each of the various re- 
gions and then set up price minimums 
based on the costs for each of the hun- 
dreds of grades and varieties, with separate 
quotations for each of the hundreds of 
cities to which the fuel is shipped. More- 
over, to guard against evasion of the prices 
by special discounts and the like, a com- 
plete set of marketing rules and regula- 
tions had to be drafted, and the entire 
proceedings, prices, and regulations were 
reviewed at exhaustive public hearings. 

Some idea of the size of the regulatory 
job is afforded by estimates that the sched- 
ules contain from 250,000 to 800,000 dis- 
tinct prices and by the length of the rec- 
ord—50,000 pages of exhibits and testi- 
mony. 

Taken as a whole, the schedules, which 
apply only to quotations at the mines, are 
designed to yield the operators about $2.07 
a ton, compared with the national aver- 
age of $1.96 a ton they actually received 
during 1937, when they were selling coal 
11 cents a ton under production costs. 
Since the quotations only cover costs, 
any producer is free to charge more in an 
effort to earn a profit, but the penalty for 
cutting below the minimums is a tax of 
191% per cent of the value of the trans- 
action. 

The effects of the new prices on respec- 
tive types of consumers varies widely. On 


coal delivered at Denver, for example, the 
schedules provide F.O.B. mine prices high- 
er than the 1938 average for thirteen 
grades and lower for four grades, while the 
quotations for seven other varieties are 
unchanged. Much the same pattern pre- 
vails in other leading cities. 

The Coal Division so far has refused 
to summarize the over-all effects of the 
changes, but the coal trade calculates that 
the utility and industrial consumers will 
bear most of the burden, while mine prices 
of residential fuel will be unchanged, or 
even lower. 

In any event, the schedules affect only 
slightly the householder’s fuel bill. Freight 
rates are a bigger element than mine prices 
in most consuming areas, and the retailer’s 
margin (delivery, storage, and _ profit) 
usually exceeds the mine cost and freight 
rates combined (see chart). 


Significance 


While the five-year experiment has at 
last produced a coal price schedule that 
may well resist attacks in the courts, the 
benefits it will yield the industry are un- 
certain, to say the least. For one thing, 
the increased revenues expected from the 
schedules are predicated upon an assump- 
tion that industrial and other users will 
continue buying the same grades of coal as 
in the past despite the higher prices. Ac- 





WHERE HOUSEHOLDERS’ COAL DOLLAR GOES 
( BITUMINOUS COAL ONLY ) 
Based on 1937 Data 
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tually, they may shift to cheaper coal, or 
to competing fuels, so that the final returns 
might prove materially smaller than cur- 
rent estimates. And it is well to remember 
that the coal law expires next April, and 
that in view of its record an extension is 
none too probable. 

The coal industry had hitherto offered 
no defense problem, since the current ca- 
pacity, even on a five-day week (601,000,- 
000 tons), exceeds the peak demands of 
twenty years ago. The inflexible price 
schedules could change the picture, how- 
ever, since mines formerly disposed of 
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The bar lounge— The Penn- 
jvania is justly proud 
of the Broadway's Bar 
Lounge. For, in its mod- 
ern decorations, luxuri- 
ous lounges and comfort- j i 
able chairs, it symbolizes ax aa t 
the sophistication, taste te 
and fun this new type of Bis ase 
transportation has A a 
proughttorailroad travel ™ fy 
_..and at the cocktail 
hour, when groups of eg a ; 
ple gather, it epito- 
mizes the spirit of gay 
hospitality which passen- 
gers appreciate 60 keenly. 


The connecting bedrooms— 
Looking at this spacious 
apartment’s modern 
lounges, deep-piled rug, 
and restful atmosphere, 
you could ask, “‘Is it 
really a bedroom on a 
train?” The answer is, 
"Yes! Actually two bed- 
rooms.” For by closing 
ihe connecting door two 
completely equipped 
apartments are formed 
—each containing two 
full-sized beds, concealed 
toilet facilities, air-con- 
ditioning, and individual 
temperature controls, 


} 





The observation casp— Modern streamliners abound in 
places where interesting people can meet. On the 
Broadway one of the most favored is the observation 
car. For, with its glass-enclosed loggia, solarium-sized 
windows, perfect air-conditioning, radio, soft reading 
lights and welcome supply of current periodicals, it 
forms an unusually pleasant place in which to relax. 
A pleasant place in which to entertain, too, because 
adjoining it is a buffet from which a snack or a full- 
sized dinner can be obtained at any convenient hour. 
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The roomette—at little more than the 
cost of an open section— provides air- 
conditioned comfort an privacy. A 
full-sized bed, complete toilet facil. 
ities, wardrobe, illuminated mirror, a 
vent to whisk away cigarette smoke, 
and individual temperature control. 


In addition to railroad passenger cars, 
Pullman-Standard designs and manu- 
factures freight, subway, elevated and 
street cars, trackless trolleys, air-condi- 
tioning systems, chilled tread car wheels 
and a complete line of car repair parts. 


In All the World No Finer Train Than 
THE PENNSYLVANIA’S 


= BKOADWAY LIM/TEL 


BUILT BY PULLMAN-STANDARD 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF RAILROAD AND TRANSIT EQUIPMENT 


ut of New York and Chicago every 
0 24 hours glides this aristocrat among 
the streamliners which spans in a single 
night the 900 odd miles that separate 
those two great cities. It is the Broadway 
Limited—proud flagtrain of the Pennsyl- 
vania System and one of the most famous 
among that fast-growing group of stream- 
liners whose presence in every part of the 
country offers dramatic acer A Pullman- 
Standard’s leadership in modern railway 
transportation and of the fact that in this 
free country industrial policies no less 
than governmental ones are shaped by 
the people’s will! 


The railroads have kept faith 


If you will review the railroads’ record 
for the past 6 years you will see how true 
this is. In February 1934 Pullman- 
Standard announced the completion of a 
new kind of train... the first stream- 
liner to be built in America. It was not as 
large as the giants that now ride the rails, 
yet in the eye pe it demonstrated— 
the elimination of dead weight, adoption 


of streamlining, articulation, and a low- 
ered center of gravity for a smoother, 
safer ride and development of spacious 
air-conditioned interiors—it foreshad- 
owed all the improvements which make 
travel in today’s streamliners such a 
thrilling and satisfying experience. 


You have made these trains 
gross the highest revenues 
Now the promise made by Pullman- 
Standard’s first streamliner is a national 
reality because millions of travelers like 
yourself have made it possible. You en- 
couraged the railroads by filling these . 
trains to capacity as fast as they went 
into service. You made them the best 
money producers in operation. And it 
was in response to your demand that 
progressive railroads have added these 
new trains to their carrier systems in 
ever-increasing numbers. Significantly, 
16 of the Jeading railroads have bought 
from Pullman-Standard more than 70% 
of all the new lightweight equipment 

which has been sanehaeal 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY—CHICAGO 


Copyright 1940, by Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 
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types of coal not in demand at the mo- 
ment by shading the price. Now it may 
have to store the temporary surpluses in 
coal cars, thus creating an artificial car 
shortage for the railroads. 





Diesel Boom 


Research, Spurred by Orders, 
Likely to Widen Engine’s Field 


In 1892, Dr. Rudolf Diesel, Bavarian in- 
ventor, patented in Germany and gave his 
name to the most efficient and economical 
“prime mover” ever devised. Burning a fuel 
oil that costs about half as much as gaso- 
line, the Diesel engine utilizes up to 37 per 
cent of potential thermal energy, com- 
pared with 25 per cent for gasoline motors 
and from 29 down to 10 per cent for steam 
engines. But, although the Diesel was 
widely developed in Europe where fuel 
economy is important, it was not taken 
very seriously in this country largely be- 
cause of its bulk—necessary originally to 
withstand the heat generated in the cyl- 
inders where air is compressed to a tem- 
perature high enough to ignite oil injected 
into it. 

In the past decade, Diesel designers in 
America have concentrated on making a 
lighter, faster engine and have improved 
the formerly uncertain fuel injection sys- 
tem. As a result, domestic Diesel sales 
jumped from 132,000 horsepower in 1932 
to 2,144,000 last year and are still soaring. 
Today 33 important companies make Die- 
sels for tractors (40 per cent of Diesels are 
for tractors), power plants, ships of all 
sizes, buses, and trucks. And Diesel elec- 
trics (a Diesel engine generating on-the- 
spot electric power) have been dramatical- 
ly successful in pulling streamlined trains, 
are invading the freight locomotive’s do- 
mains, and are established as the best type 
of yard switcher. 

Last week, the Diesel’s vital role in na- 
tional defense was highlighted by an- 
nouncement of a $2,915,255 War Depart- 
ment contract award to the Guiberson Die- 
sel Engine Co. of Dallas, Texas, for 550 
air-cooled Diesel engines for tanks. The 
actual building will be done under special 
license by the Buda Co. of Harvey, IIl., a 
major producer of Diesels now completing 
an experimental order for 109 tank en- 
gines. Buda is currently expanding its facil- 
ities and expects to step up production to 
ten units a day. The company also is con- 
structing a Guiberson-designed lightweight 
Diesel airplane engine. 


Significance 


As dramatic as the Diesel’s growth has 
been, even more striking utilizations now 
seem in prospect. The research activity 
stimulated by the need for tanks far more 
powerful than any we have built may 
yield a lightweight engine easily adapted 








Buda’s Diesel aircraft engine 


for trucks and airplanes. And it is these 
two fields—in which the inroads of the 
Diesel have been the smallest because of 
various technical “bugs”—which offer the 
engine its greatest potential market. 





Aviation 
Safety Records Bring Slash 


in Insurance Premiums for All 


As air safety has increased in recent 
years (from 9.31 passenger fatalities per 
100,000,000 miles in 1936 to 2.2 in 1939— 
with no fatalities in the past sixteen 
months) , persons traveling the nation’s air 
routes have been able to obtain life and 
accident insurance on increasingly liberal 
terms. A decade ago a passenger flying 
from coast to coast had to pay $5 for a 
$1,000 accident policy covering just one 
trip. Today the premium is $1.40 and cov- 
ers all flights the insured may make on 
established air lines within the United 
States for a year. 

Similarly, pilots can now buy insurance 
protection at a fraction of the former cost. 
Five or six years ago an air-line pilot paid 
as much as $45 for a $1,000 accident pol- 
icy (good for one year) , compared with the 
current rate of $15. Last week even cheap- 
er coverage was made available by Parker 
& Co., aviation-insurance specialists with 
offices in Philadelphia, New York, and 
Kansas City, in cooperation with the Con- 
tinental Casualty Co. of Chicago. They 
announced a “flight” policy for all pilots, 
private as well as commercial, providing 
$3,000 accidental-death benefit and $500 
reimbursement for medical expenses for an 
annual premium of $20 (student fliers may 
buy the same policy for $10 for a six- 
month period) . 

As for life insurance, most companies 
sell policies at standard rates to persons 


who occasionally fly as air-line passengers, 
although they usually charge extra premi- 
ums and limit the amount of coverage 
where the number of flights exceeds 30 or 
40 a year. The air lines’ recent safety rec. 
ord, however, is having its effect here, too, 
A fortnight ago the Equitable Life Assur. 
ance Society abandoned all such restric. 
tions and for the first time placed habitual 
air-line passengers on the same basis as 
applicants who never leave the ground. 





Aviation Notes 


Warptane Deuivertes: Capt. Arthur 
Sydney Wilcockson, former superintend- 
ent of North Atlantic operations for 
British Overseas Airways, arrived in this 
country last week to confer with officials 
and then hastened to Canada to direct the 
flying of American-built bombers across 
the Atlantic to England, scheduled to start 
late this month. Groups of Lockheeds, of 
which England has ordered 1,200, and 
completed units of a British order for 400 
Martin bombers, 200 Douglas planes, and 
40 Consolidated flying boats, will be flown 
overseas nonstop by veteran British pilots 
taking off from the huge new base at Hat- 
tie’s Camp, Newfoundland. Negotiations 
are also under way to hire crack American 
fliers to assist in the deliveries. 


Ortentau Incenuity: J. K. Li, a Chi- 
nese living in New York, decided he 
wanted to go to Boston in a hurry last 
week. Phoning the American Airlines for 
a plane reservation, he was told he could 
save time by paying for his ticket at a 
Western Union office. But Li thought of 
a faster way. Entering a public telephone 
booth, he dialed Western Union and an- 
nounced: “My name is J. K. Li. Here’s the 
price of my ticket to Boston.” Then he 
started feeding $11.95 worth of nickels, 
dimes, and quarters into the box. Com- 
pany officials agreed that, although un- 
precedented, this was a perfectly legitimate 
method of payment. They were merely 
glad that Li hadn’t decided to buy a 
ticket to California that way. 


New Moror: Henry Ford, on his 77th 
birthday (see page 54), revealed that his 
company will soon produce a twelve-cyl- 
inder V-type liquid-cooled airplane engine 
developing 1,500 horsepower and made of 
an alloy metal to keep weight down. While 
the engine is similar “in some respects” to 
the British Rolls-Royce motor which his 
company recently declined to build 
(Newsweek, July 8), plans for it. Ford 
said, were partially drawn before the Rolls- 
Royce design was submitted to him. He 
added: “We can build this motor on our 
present assembly lines with little difficulty 
and very cheaply.” 


Service Resumen: Regular plane serv- 
ice between the United States and Great 
Britain, discontinued last Oct. 3, was re- 
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sumed Sunday with the arrival at La 
Guardia Field, New York, of Airways 
Atlantie Ltd.’s flying boat, Clare. The 
four-motored craft, camouflaged with 
green and blue paint, was accompanied 
part way by a convoy of British fighting 
planes. The company’s present plans call 
for regular arrivals in this country on Sun- 
days and return trips to England on 
Thursdays, using the Clare and another 
flying boat, the Clyde, both of which will 
carry Official passengers and mail. 


Labor Notes 


Manpate: In passing the 1941 Appro- 
priations Bill the House had recommended 
that no provision be made for the NLRB’s 
Economic Research Division headed by 
David J. Saposs, who has been under fire 
for alleged radical writings. Instead of 
abolishing the unit, the NLRB changed its 
name to the Technical Service Division, 
dismissed: nine of 30 employes, and re- 
tained Saposs. Last week, the Smith Labor 
investigating committee and a House Ap- 
propriations subcommittee attacked the 
NLRB for evading “the plain mandate of 
Congress” and discussed the advisability 
of restricting each item of expenditure by 
governmental agencies in the future. 


Avto Union: Politics and national de- 
fense dominated the agenda at the annual 
convention of the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO) in St. Louis last week. 
Siding with John L. Lewis, the delegates 
unanimously opposed compulsory military 
training the same day President Roose- 
velt formally endorsed conscription. How- 
ever, they voted overwhelmingly in favor 
of a third term, despite minority protests 
that the action was a “kick in the teeth” 
for the CIO chieftain. And the union, long 
alleged to be under Communist domina- 
tion, included Soviet Russia—after acri- 
monious exchanges—among the “brutal 
dictatorships” it condemned. Turning to its 
own affairs, the convention also voted full 
steam ahead on drives to organize the 
Ford Motor Co. and the aircraft and farm- 
implement industries. 


Ebbw Vale 


Four years ago, Richard Thomas & Co., 
Lt., leading British sheet-steel and_tin- 
plate firm, decided to erect a $37,500,000 
mill to produce wide strips of thin steel 
by the continuous rolling process developed 
commercially in this country during the 
1920s. Making a better and cheaper sheet, 
the Americans were stealing export and 
even domestic business from the venerable 
English companies which clung to old-line 
methods and equipment. Sir William Firth, 
chairman of Richard Thomas, planned to 
build in Lincolnshire, where he already had 
steelworks and where there was abundant 
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Wide World photos 
. . . > 
Processing Ameripol, the new ‘Liberty Rubber 





Harvey S. Firestone Jr. helps make a synthetic rubber tire 
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iron ore. However, he yielded to pressure 
from the government and industry and 
picked Ebbw Vale (pronounced “ehbog 
vale”)—an area in South Wales where 
competition, depressien,and wastage of 
natural resources had combined to create 
serious unemployment. 

Building costs were much higher at 
Ebbw Vale; the 1938 slump cut Thomas’ 
income, and in completing his project Sir 
William had to borrow heavily from the 
banks. In return, the banks obtained man. 
agement control through a committee 
headed by Montagu Norman, Governor 
of the Bank of England, and directors 
were appointed representing the British 
Iron and Steel Federation, the powerful 
domestic steel cartel whose membership 
naturally had no wish to have a low-cost 
producer upsetting its price and quota 
structure. This spring Sir William was 
forced out. 

Last week, the lid blew off at the Rich- 
ard Thomas annual meeting, as stockhold- 
ers led by Sir William charged that the 
Thomas management was diverting war or- 
ders from the Thomas mills to higher-cost 
producers. The Earl of Dudley, ex-chair- 
man of the federation, who presided at the 
session, refused to count proxies and dis- 
missed the stockholders with the inconclu- 
sive comment that “it would be inadvisable 
to enlarge publicly upon the differences be- 
tween the committee and Sir William.” 


Serre 


Rubber Miracles 


Industry Shows Big Progress 


in Synthetic Tire Production 


Two months ago the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
announced a new synthetic rubber-like 
material, Ameripol, and displayed tires 
made of it (Newsweek, June 17). Last 
week, two developments brought nearer 
the day when American automobiles will 
actually roll on such tires. The company 
launched an advertising campaign notify- 
ing the public that “Goodrich dealers are 
now accepting orders for these new Silver- 
towns.” And announcement was made by 
Chairman David M. Goodrich and Frank 
Phillips, chairman of the Phillips Petro- 
leum Co., of formation of the Hydrocarbon 
Chemical & Rubber Co., jointly owned by 
the two firms, to increase the production 
of test-tube rubber. 

The new company will combine Good- 
rich’s experience in the manufacture and 
use of synthetic substances with Phillips’ 
vast raw-material resources (petroleum 
is the basic ingredient in Ameripol) . It will 
have an estimated initial capacity of about 
2,000 tons annually—more than last years 
consumption of all types of laboratory- 
made rubber-like materials in this country. 

Meanwhile, the public got a glimpse of 
how synthetic rubber tires are manufac- 
tured at a special demonstration staged by 
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the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Aug. 3 
at the New York World’s Fair as part of 
the celebration of Firestone Day, the 40th 
anniversary of the company’s founding. 

Firestone has been producing Buna, the 
German ersatz material, under a licensing 
arrangement with the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey the past several months, and 
js now building a synthetic-rubber plant 
which will cost more than $50,000,000 and 
turn out 100,000 tons a year. 

Another substitute for natural rubber 
will soon be announced by the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., which has been experi- 
menting with synthetic substances for years 
and has 25 patent applications pending on 
various improvements in this field. 





Significance 


The tremendous progress shown by these 
developments demonstrates beyond doubt 
that Edward R. Stettinius Jr., head of the 
raw-materials division of the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission, was promis- 
ing no miracle when he recently stated 
that in an emergency the United States 
could fill most of its rubber needs through 
the manufacture of synthetic substances. 
Apart from Ameripol and Buna, Amer- 
ican companies have had several years’ 
experience in the manufacture of Neoprene 
(du Pont), Thiokol (Dow Chemical) , and 
Koroseal (Goodrich) — materials resem- 
bling rubber, yet superior to it in wearing 
qualities. The chief problem, on which 
members of the Defense Advisory Com- 
mission are conferring with representa- 
tives of private industry, is to increase 
production capacity to take care of any 
contingency and reach an output level 
that will bring costs down. 





Week in Business 


On tue Books: Revealing the extent of 
its backlog for the first time in years, US. 
Steel reported that unfilled orders now ap- 
proximate 2 500,000 tons, with production 
currently scheduled at about 94 per cent of 
capacity. Bethlehem Steel the previous 
week had announced unfilled orders on 
June 30 at a peacetime high, without re- 
flecting the national defense program in 
any important way. In the electrical di- 
vision, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing reported the largest volume of un- 
filled orders since the company was found- 
ed, while General Electric recently an- 
nounced that first-half orders for turbines 
totaled 2,000,000 horsepower—greater than 
for any comparable period. United Air- 
craft reported unfilled orders of $213,000,- 
000—it would take three years to fill 
them at the second-quarter rate of produc- 
tion—compared with $35,500,000 a year 
ago, while the Boeing Airplane Co. an- 
nounced June 30 bookings of $52,932,702 
or four times those of last year. 


More Earninos: First-half profits con- 








Miles of Smiles 


Railroad executives have found the surest way to 

















increase patronage and tonnage is to increase the 
speed, comfort, efficiency and dependability of 
their trains. @ The Timken Bearing is the answer 
to these requirements. That is why Timken Bear- 
ings are so extensively used in the new streamliners 
and locomotives. @ Timken Roller Bearings assure 
the greatest return to the railroads of any single 
investment they can make. @It’s only a matter of 
time before all railway rolling stock (old and 
new) on all roads will be roller bearing equipped 
throughout. That means Miles of Smiles for the 


traveler, the shipper and the operator. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
CANTON, OHIO 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


NOTICE 
Look for the trade-mark TIMKEN on 
every bearing, whether buying new equip- 
ment, or replacing a Timken Bearing in 
your automobile or truck, industrial or 
farm machinery. That trade-mark is your 
assurance of quality. 
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Fairchild Aerial Surveys 


Debut: The new queen of the U.S. merchant marine dwarfed welcom- 
ing craft as she entered New York Harbor for the first time last week. 
Carrying the cruise limit of 800 passengers, the America on Saturday 
starts her initial voyage to the West Indies. 





tinued to show big percentage gains over 
1939: U.S. Steel, $36,315,003, up 1,743 per 
cent; American Cyanamid, $3,024,128, up 
$1; Paramount Pictures, $3,084,000, up 45; 
Phelps Dodge, $5,804,538, up 26; Radio 
Corp. of America, $3,728,621, up 72; Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph, $497,218, up 16; 
Union Carbide & Carbon, $19,972,175, up 
86; Carrier Corp., $278,698, up 102; Phillips 
Petroleum, $6,378,198, up 69; Tide Water 
Associated Oil, $5,904,865, up 153; Ameri- 
can Airlines, $887,406, up 114; Marshall 
Field, $1,575,102, up 52; Pure Oil, $4,700,- 
000, up 93; Standard Brands, $4,766,004, 
up 34; Standard Oil of Calif., $10,369,495, 
up 46; Stewart-Warner, $677,245, up 238; 
United Aircraft, $6,228,106, up 169; Na- 
tional Steel, $7,013,817, up 60; and West- 
inghouse Electric, $9,837,012, up 55. Coca- 
Cola reported a second-quarter net of $12,- 
210,503 on the largest volume for any 
three-month period in its history. 


New Snips: As part of its $40,000,000 
program for the construction of sixteen 
new ships, the American Export Lines took 
delivery of the cargo liner Exemplar from 
the Fore River Yard of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. at Quincy, Mass., and twe days 
later a sister ship, the Exhibitor, was 
launched at the same yard. Both vessels 
are of approximately 6,800 gross tons, have 
a speed of 16144 knots when loaded, and 
will enter the company’s India service. 
Meanwhile, the Pacific Northwest saw its 
first large commercial ship launching in 
many years when the 6,750-ton cargo ves- 
sel Cape Alva, built for the Maritime Com- 
mission, slid down the ways of the Seattle- 
Tacoma Shipbuilding Corp. at Tacoma, 
Wash. 


AMERICAN-Mape Bassoons: The first 
bassoon ever made in this country was 
shown at the National Association of 


Music Merchants convention in Chicago. 
Offered by C. G. Conn, Ltd., band-instru- 
ment manufacturers of Elkhart, Ind., it 
will sell for $395, compared with a range 
of $300 to $700 for imported bassoons. 
Prior to the present war, virtually all bas- 
soons were fashioned by hand in Germany, 
according to Alfred L. Smith, executive 
vice president of Conn, and no instrument 
was exactly like another. Each had a dif- 
ferent timbre, and parts were not inter- 
changeable. These variations will be elim- 
inated in the American-made bassoons, he 
indicated, since they are manufactured by 
mass-production methods. 


Srrictty Stac: The Wall Street Journal 
reported that the wives of two members of 
the New York Stock Exchange and the 
New York Curb Exchange have been try- 
ing to buy seats on the Curb—not to use 
but simply as investments. So far, how- 
ever, they have been told that it couldn’t 
be arranged. The Curb has no regulation 
prohibiting feminine members, but tradi- 
tion appears to be sufficient barrier. 


Trenps: Telephone calls to South Amer- 
ica and across the Pacific, totaling nearly 
2,000 messages in June, broke all records 
and continued at a peak level in July, The 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. re- 
ported, while overseas traffic generally, de- 
spite the drop in transatlantic business due 
to censorship, has been running less than 
15 per cent below a year ago . . . Depart- 
ment-store sales for the week ended July 
27 rose 5 per cent above the corresponding 
week of last year, the Federal Reserve 
Board reported . . . Domestic gas-range 
sales rose 13.3 per cent and automatic gas 
water heaters recorded an increase of 12.7 
per cent during the first half year, accord- 
ing to the Association of Gas Appliance 
and Equipment Manufacturers. 


BOOKS 


A Bomb at the Military: 
Major Williams’ Book Strikes 
a Shrill Note of Criticism 


As a flier, Major Al Williams is proba- 
bly one of the best in the world. Old in 
knowledge and experience as fliers go (he 
is 44), the Major* has been a pioneer in 
aeronautical research and aerial maneuvers 
for more than twenty years and has been 
one of our most persistent and insistent 
champions of the air arm in war. 

This week, Major Williams has a book 
out called Arrpower. And a curiously 
maddening document it is. Because the 
layman is helpless before an expert on 
such a complex subject as aviation (which 
is complicated by political as well as tech- 
nical considerations) , it behooves the spe- 
cialist to write as clearly, calmly, and 
fairly as he can, and to stick to the subject. 
This is what the author does not do. 

Williams’ book is based on his two most 
recent observation tours of Europe—one 
made in 1936 and the other when he flew 
over the present war zones in his own 
plane in 1938. On these trips, Williams 
talked with the key men in Italian, Ger- 
man, French, and British aviation, walked 
through miles of factories, flew their 
planes, and took a satchel full of notes. 
Much of this material has already been 
printed in his syndicated writings, espe- 
cially the tremendous impression made 
upon him by German aeronautical genius, 
the performance of the famous Messer- 
schmitt Me-109, the ill-preparedness of 
Britain and France in the air. These chap- 
ters—with those discussing new tactics 
and strategy, the “probability” of radio- 
controlled bombers, and the air attack on 
Norway and Flanders—are of considerable 
value and public interest. 

But all these observations are _inter- 
larded with vituperative rhetoric. He is 
shrill to the point of fanatic’sm; he sees 
“sinister plots” and “political depravity” 
in our entire defense setup and “evil- 
smelling purposes” behind every action 
that goes counter to his beliefs. E’e over- 
simplifies dangerously, as when he states 
that Gen. Billy Mitchell was court-mar- 
tialed for “crusading for a consolidated 
American air force. (General Mitchell was 
court-martialed on eight specific charges; 
the principal one—“conduct to the preju- 
dice of good order and military discipline” 
—was mainly based on Mitchell’s severe 
criticism of his superior officers.) 

Another oversimplification is Williams’ 
charge that the United States is to blame 
for the Treaty of Versailles and thus for 








*“Major” is only a courtesy title now; last 
month Williams resigned from the Marine 
Corps Reserve because of a tiff with the Navy 
over some of his syndicated Scripps-Howard 
articles. 
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the present war in Europe. Similarly, his 
—o citing a propaganda “white book” of a 
Fascist government as authority for cer- 
ry: tain atrocity tales is pure irresponsibility. 
= Throughout the book, the question of air 
ACS ys. sea power is constantly aired. Williams 
claims that the airplane has relegated navies T 0 W 0 # ~ 
to the second line of defense and says 
ba- that only armchair reactionaries in high 
in military places deny it (for their own self- m2 f 0 a y 0 U 
(he ish ends). On the difficult subject of bat- 
hes tleship vs. plane, the author flatly says 
_ that it is nonsense to believe that a capital 
~— ship can’t be sunk from the air. Why, he . : 
ent asks, if this is not true, do the navies re- : He will aadtian a big 
fuse a test? (The answer which Navy men , ' 
bok patiently reiterate is that a battleship’s ~ ae fi . f . 
sly defense is both maneuverability and firing ‘ pro hs in rue Savings 
the power, and obviously no fair test can be , 
on made if the battleship is not allowed to 
ich shoot at the plane.) 
ch- If there is such a thing as recommend- 
a ing half a book, “Airpower” can be recom- 
ct mended 50 per cent. But let the buyer 
y beware. (ArrpoweR. 433 pages, 172,000 
words. Portrait, bibliography, index. Cow- 
om ard-McCann, New York. $3.50.) 
lew a 
WI _ 
* Sil ia Memmendy The Iron Fireman Pays 277, 
er- One of the most unusual novels of the ; Return on Investment 
ced decade was Rumer Godden’s “Black Nar- 
err eissus,” the exquisitely told story of a ' p 
eS. little band of Anglican nuns and their ill- RON FIREMAN is working for many of the 
ell starred attempt to run a convent in the biggest names in American business . . . 
pe- Himalayas. That book, published last sum- and they report that he returns them sub- 
ide mer (NEWSWEEK, July 17, 1939), placed stantial profits in the form of fuel Savings. 
Us, the 32-year-old Englishwoman in the front ee these savings a to = 
er- rank of modern storytellers. uable improvements the iron Fireman makes 
of Now comes a new novel by Rumer God- in automatically maintaining uniform boiler Seems Hlescnan Mammen tihaiees ties 
ip- den. a totally different kind of book. Set pressure and preventing smoke nuisance. a Co., Chardon, ar ; 
ICs . ’ T , a — rpaw ta : B Chardon’s fuel savings alone have 
8 wt ge ag oP wengep yaanta A Free Survey Will Determine | amounted to 27% return on the 
on ho se ity f Accurately Your Possible Savings investment. But fuel savings are 
‘le who sets out to corrupt a community or y £ only the beginning of Chardon s 
mystic reasons of her own. It is the kind of We don’t ask you to buy the Iron Fireman — eran Line 4 
” thing best done in recent years by French- on faith. We are ready to make, at our own ations in steam sommansanalenme 
meno the American Julian Green, who expense, a survey covering more than 100 | crippled the curing process. With 
is ae Ss ‘opaag er ps = es factors in your operation—ranging from a amg —, pre pre 
y" ico Geltais Eilat: uel heenieenne- ft. fuels to stack height. You — have panel the merchandise we put out 
a. ag boy own engineer, consulting engineer, or fire- now is far superior,” reports 
a Barbe de Longuemare is an English- man work with us on every step. With the President V. M. Brediger. 
io woman who married an easygoing French facts before you, you will see how advan- 
“1 aristocrat and paraded before his complai- tageous it will be to install Iron Fireman, 
“4 sant eyes a whole galaxy of lovers. When the stoker that comes to you with the 
a he dies, the widow returns to his ances- backing of the world’s largest builder of 
re tral chateau on the Normandy coast with automatic coal firing equipment for homes, 
ae a strange fixation borrowed from some buildings and industrial plants. 
* Eastern cult: she believes that she can 
2” purge herself of a lifetime of evil by cor- 
sas rupting the soul of a pure person. When a IRON FIREMAN 
wretched little gypsy band comes to the 
’ estate seeking a camping ground, Barbe - V. M. Brediger, Pres., Chardon Rubber Co. 
a generously allows them to stay, her design Automatic Coal Stokers 
or being to debauch the gypsies because they Inon Fireman Mrc. Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland; Toronto 
can have no redress. Mail to 3310 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
ai The reader catches on to all this very C) See us about making an Iron Fireman survey, without obligation. 
ist quickly; it is no surprise when Barbe finally C1) Send copy of “Modernize, Economize, Iron Firemanize.” 
os taunts the gypsy father into committing ai 4) 
a murder, Address 
The personalizing of evil in mystic sur- ; 
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roundings has a peculiar appeal to novel- 
ists, and they’ve done it to death. For all 
this book’s contemporaneity, the brooding 
castle and its lynx-eyed chatelaine, the 
innocent niece and the gypsy motif all 
smack of nineteenth-century melodrama. 
In any language, that is jambon. (Gypsy, 
Gypsy. 288 pages, 62,000 words. Little, 
Brown, Boston. $2.50.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Way Encwanp Suiept. By John F. Ken- 
nedy. 252 pages, 51,000 words. Bibliog- 
raphy. Funk, New York. $2. The young 
son of our Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s writes (as a lesson to the United 
States) his version of why Britain was 
unprepared for the present war. In an ec- 
static introduction, Henry R. Luce, board 
chairman of Time, Inc., does some view- 
ing-with-alarm. 


Lasor’s Civit War. By Herbert Harris. 
298 pages, 70,000 words. Knopf, New 
York. $2.50. Informative and unbiased 
history of the four-year-old scrap between 
the AFL and the CIO, by an expert in the 
labor field. 


Joyce Kitmer. Edited by Robert Cortes 
Holliday. 561 pages. Illustrations. Double- 
day, Doran, New York. $3.50. The com- 
plete writings—poems, letters, and essays 
—of the Catholic poet who is unfortunate- 
ly remembered only as the author of 
“Trees.” 


See Canapa Next. By Larry Nixon. 
287 pages, 76,000 words. Illustrations, ap- 
pendixes. Little, Brown, Boston. $1.95. A 
handbook for vacationists, giving all varie- 
ties of useful information, with the accent 
on economy. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue D. A. Gores to Triau. By Erle Stan- 
ley Gardner. 283 pages. Morrow, New 
York. $2. Once more young Douglas Selby 
and the girl reporter Sylvia Martin do 
some joint sleuthing. This time the case 
starts with the body of a murdered tramp 
and develops into an attempt to discredit 
Selby as District Attorney. 


Account Renverep. By Patricia Went- 
worth, 333 pages. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 
$2. Lucas Dale always got what he wanted, 
but someone got his pearls, then he got 
murdered—before he could force Susan 
Lenox to marry him. Well written, with 
good English color. 


Tue Case or THE FRIGHTENED Fisu. 
By William Du Bois. 276 pages. Little, 
Brown, Boston. $2. An aquarium on an 
isolated Bahama cay is an eerie setting for 
murder, and the visitors didn’t make Jack 
Jordan’s job of detecting any simpler. A 
bit fishy, but fun. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


The Race of the Westerns: 
Those Delinquent Daltons Beat 
Frank James to the Screen 





Finding themselves in production of 
Westerns devoted respectively to the de- 
linquency of the Dalton boys and Jesse 
James’ brother Frank, Universal and 
Twentieth Century-Fox used the spurs to 
bring their horse operas first to the finish 
line. After a neck-and-neck race, Univer- 
sal’s WHEN THE Dattons Rope jumped 
its release date to come off the winner. 
“The Return of Frank James” will be re- 
leased nationally on Aug. 16; meanwhile, 
the Daltons offer more than enough rough- 
riding, six-shooting homicide to hold the 
action lovers until then. 

The Daltons—a Missouri family that 


included seven boys and a girl—moved to 
Coffeyville, Kan., in 1882, where Bob 
Dalton, six years later, was appointed 
Deputy United States Marshal for serv- 
ice in the Indian Territory. Whether Bob 
gave up his job shortly afterward, or was 
discharged, his criminal career was 
launched when he killed a rival in a love 
affair. Starting out with his brothers Grat- 
tan and Emmet in a small way as horse 
thieves, Bob subsequently generaled his 
gang in a daring series of train and bank 
holdups that promised to rival the James 
boys’ earlier record. But on Oct. 5, 1892, 
in a moment of misguidedgenthusiasm, the 
three Daltons and two henchmen decided 
to stick up two Coffeyville banks at the 
same time. 

Trapped in an alley (still known as 
Death Alley), Bob, Grat, and their two 
aides were picked off like clay pigeons by 
the gathering townsfolk. Emmet (who 
died in 1987) survived more than a dozen 
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wounds and fourteen years in prison to re- 
form and later to write his memoirs in col- 
jaboration with Jack Jungmeyer Sr. From 
this book, Lester Cole and Stuart Anthony 
have whipped up a semibiographical fic- 
tion that splashes whitewash as liberally 
as Twentieth Century-Fox did two years 
ago in “Jesse James.” 

Again we have the rough but simple 
boys who adored their mother (Mary 
Gordon), but turned to crime only when 
Justice faltered and they were done out 
of their land. Staged at a gallop by George 
Marshall, the film has satisfying rough- 
and-tumble horse-and-gun-play, particu- 
larly the Death Alley climax in which 
Dalton six-shooters spray as much lead 
per minute as the new Garand rifle. 

It was George Marshall who last year 
directed “Destry Rides Again,” an out- 
standing Western that promoted Marlene 
Dietrich from the salon to the saloon. 
“When the Daltons Rode” transfers Kay 
Francis from the hothouse to the wide 
open spaces with considerably less success, 
although the actress teams competently 
with Randolph Scott in the film’s ro- 
mantic interlude. 

As it should be, Broderick Crawford 
dominates the action with his vigorous im- 
personation of Bob Dalton, helped by 
Brian Donlevy, Stuart Erwin, and Frank 
Albertson as younger Daltons, and Andy 
Devine as comic relief. The bearded, gar- 
rulous wheelwright who appears briefly 
but amusingly in a prologue and epilogue, 
and is unlisted in the credits, is Dr. 
Edgar Buchanan, a Pasadena dentist. 





Love Loses to Blitzkrieg 


Hollywood’s awareness of the movie- 
goer’s apathy to anti-Nazi films as enter- 
tainment is best demonstrated by the 
strange case of Twentieth Century-Fox’s 
Tue Man I Marriep, which was originally 
titled “I Married a Nazi.” Aside from 
changing the film’s title to disguise its po- 
litical implications, the studio compiled a 
press book that manages by a minor mira- 
cle to synopsize Oscar Shisgall’s fictional in- 
dictment of Germany without once men- 
tioning Nazis or Hitler. 

An excellent cast cooperates effectively 
under Irving Pichel’s direction. Once more 
(as in “Confessions of a Nazi Spy”), 
Francis Lederer gives a convincing portrait 
of an ardent Nazi, and Joan Bennett pro- 
vides one of her best performances as the 
disillusioned wife. 





Truth Over Hollywood 


Several months ago Hollywood studios 
reached an agreement with aeronautical 
authorities and hoisted orange balloons 
whenever outdoor scenes were being filmed 
on the lot (Newsweek, May 27). Warn- 
ing off low-flying planes, the balloons 
saved many sound tracks from noisy dis- 
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Pastor Hall—Not by Beethoven 


by JOHN O’HARA 


In the name of God, what is a 
man anyway? Is it what they have in 
Germany, an animal of the male sex 
which by tradition has its legs kept 
warm in a different way from the legs 
of woman? A male by reason of beard, 
voice, exaggeration of certain features, 
and diminution of others? Is a man no 
more than the positive partner of a 
woman in the act of procreation? Or is 
he the fine, strong thing that is made 
in the image and likeness of God? 

Is he necessarily a brute? A beast? 
An integer of mass sadism whose only 
manifestation of his virility is whole- 
sale, blind cruelty? Or is he a Harvey 
Cushing? A Jesus Christ? An Ignace 
Paderewski? A Benjamin Franklin? Or 
is he a Landru? A Hitler? Or a Him- 
mler? 

Does “manly” mean what I hope it 
means, or does it mean kicking some- 
one when he is down? Is obedience to 
mean subservience, or the conformity 
of mutual convenience? Shall Art fail 
and beauty no longer endure? Must 
greed, selfishness, cruelty obtain in our 
day and our children’s day? Are they 
never to see kindness, piety, humility, 
love? 


You will ask yourself these same 
things when you see the film “Pastor 
Hall.” You must see it. You won’t care 
about its being inferior cinema; badly 
cut, obvious, sometimes sloppy. This is 
a picture which every man and woman 
must look at, and it never, never should 
be shown on a bill with a Rudolph Ising 
or one of those revolting Pete Smith 
shorts. We Americans at this very mo- 
ment must look at this film and then 
let the newsreel give us time to dry our 
eyes. We’ve all seen the motorcycle 
hill-climbing contests and the outboard 
motorboats leaping over the barriers, so 
we won’t be missing anything much. 

This “Pastor Hall” picture was made 
in England, at Twickenham, as a mat- 
ter of fact, about four or five months 
ago. In this country it is being pre- 
sented by James Roosevelt. Much as I 
love Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, I 
think her foreword to the picture is 


unfortunate. At the beginning Mrs. 
Roosevelt speaks some good words of 
Robert E. Sherwood’s that warn you 
you are in for an experience. I am of 
the opinion that the words are wasted. 

The picture, which will be released 
in a few weeks, is more or less based on 
the modern days of Pastor Niemoeller, 
the Lutheran preacher who defied the 
Nazis and ended up God knows where. 
Pastor Hall is a nice, small-town Ger- 
man parson who sees the horrible effect 
of National Socialism on his villagers, 
and is determined to fight the influence. 
He speaks up, and is sent to a concen- 
tration camp. He escapes. He preaches 
again, and as the picture ends you are 
told obliquely what happens to him. 
It’s as simple as that, really, but be- 
tween the opening of the picture and 
the end you will witness as close to a 
documentation of Fascist rule as you 
ever are likely to see. The scenes in the 
concentration camp make Anderson- 
ville and Libby seem like a strawberry 
festival (which my grandfather assured 
me they were not). The rape of a 14- 
year-old girl at a labor camp retards 
the narrative somewhat, but gives her 
father a good chance to perform. There 
is good work by Wilfrid Lawson (the 
coster in “Pygmalion”) and Seymour 
Hicks, as the pastor and an old general. 
A young man who is cursed by the 
name Marius Goring does a fine job as 
the local Storm Troop leader, and that 
awful little Nova Pilbeam has grown 
up to be a good and attractive actress, 
playing the pastor’s daughter who sleeps 
with the Storm Trooper in order to 
help out her father, who of course is 
not helped out. 


It’s an extremely moving picture, 
and this department is called Enter- 
tainment Week this week only from 
force of habit. However, if you sit in a 
theater you are presumably being en- 
tertained, and the little Pilbeam num- 
ber is pretty. 

But when you’ve seen the picture 
you're going to want to take down the 
old flintlock and go to work on those 
monsters. 
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integration. But, like other well-laid plans, 
this one went slightly agley—for it seems 
nobody thought of the tourists. 

This is the time of year when swarms 
of tourists, inspired with a yen to visit 
a movie set and armed with letters from 
so-and-so, start studio chiefs nibbling their 
nails. Several hundred visitors descending 
on each studio daily are a serious handi- 
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cap to work. Many of them have to be 
handled with care; others can be stalled 
off with a polite: “Sorry, but I’m afraid 
there are no pictures shooting today.” Or 
at least they could until Hollywood’s super- 
powered publicity setup turned Franken- 
stein—now the publicized balloon barrage 
serves all as an irrefutable white-lie de- 
tector. 





Wide World Photos 


... which has been given to the Federal government 
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Old Mansions on the Hudson 


Are Preserved for Posterity 


One of the saddest country places in the 
world is Malmaison, the unpretentious 
villa near Paris where the Empress Jose. 
phine loved and lost Napoleon. Many fur. 
nishings from this French heartbreak 
house now adorn the late Frederick Wij. 
liam Vanderbilt’s 673-acre Hudson River 
estate at Hyde Park, N.Y., just 3 miles 
from President Roosevelt’s home. (The 
entrance to the Vanderbilt estate is just 
opposite the little St. James Episcopal 
Church where King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth attended services last summer 
with President and Mrs. Roosevelt.) 

Designed by Stanford White and com- 
pleted in 1898, the Vanderbilt place—on 
which was spent an estimated $2,000,000— 
was one share of the $76,838,530 estate the 
late owner left in part to his niece by mar- 
riage, Margaret Louise (Daisy) Van Alen, 
in 1938. Mrs. Van Alen thought the taxes 
on the estate exorbitant and offered it for 
sale; the principal customer, whose offer 
the heiress promptly declined, was Father 
Divine. 

So Mrs. Van Alen gave 220 acres on the 
north side of the village, including the big 
house, to the Federal government as a 
national historic site. Now for a 50-cent fee 
the public can inspect the gold-leaf, crim- 
son, and marble maze of luxury which 
Commodore Vanderbilt’s sportsman-grand- 
son called home; they are also admitted 
to his ornate Circassian walnut and 
tapestried bedroom. 

Opened to the public last week, the es- 
tate includes 16 miles of carriage roads, 
several bridges and a tunnel, a boathouse 
and dock, an elaborate machine shop, 
greenhouses, formal gardens, and many fine 
trees. 


* At North Tarrytown, N.Y., 55 miles 
down the Hudson from Hyde Park, is the 
Pocantico Hills estate of the late Jolin D. 
Rockefeller; and here John D. Rockefeller 
Jr. is restoring a 1683 mansion known as 
Philipse Castle, to be opened next year as 
a memorial to his father. Here in 1757 
George Washington, a young engineer, un- 
successfully courted Mary Philipse, a Hud- 
son River belle who later married a British 
major. Legend says an Indian appeared 
in the doorway at her wedding feast and 
announced: “Your possessions shall pass 
from you when the eagle shall despoil the 
lion of his mane.” 

The prophetic brave was right: the 
Tory Philipse family backed the wrong 
revolutionary horse, and their home passed 
to the Beekman family around 1785. From 
1920 to 1938 the old mansion—which suf- 
fered a succession of additions at the hands 
of many owners—belonged to the actress 
Elsie Janis. 
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The world premiére of the Ballet Theatre’s ‘Goya Pastoral’ saw the return of... 








MUSIC 


Dancer Returns With a Title 
to Make American Ballet Debut 





Tilly Losch made her debut with the 
State Opera in her native Vienna at 6, 
danced two seasons in London and Paris 
with the old Ballets Russes, did the chor- 
eography for Max Reinhardt’s “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” and “The Mira- 
ce” (in which she appeared in London as 
The Nun), appeared in London and New 
York musical comedies like Noel Cow- 
ard’s “This Year of Grace,” Cole Porter’s 
“Wake Up and Dream,” and “The Band 
Wagon”—in which she created the eerie 
“Dancing in the Dark”—and was briefly 
on the screen in “The Garden of Allah” 
and “The Good Earth.” 

The day (Sept. 1, 1939) the exotic 
blonde became Countess of Carnarvon, 
some 60-odd tots aged 2 to 5—fleeing the 
threat of bombs—arrived from London’s 
squalid East End at her husband’s 120- 
year-old family seat—Highclere Castle in 
Hampshire. The new Countess faced a 
new job: to arrange beds, clothes, and 
food for her wards. Until the London 
County Council took over the handling of 
the évacuées, food proved a particular 
problem because the de luxe tastes of her 
husband’s French chef were ill-adapted to 
the stomachs of urchins from London’s 
slums. 

But these details have bee. taken care 
of. Her husband, an officer in the aristo- 
cratic Seventh Hussars, is now stationed 
at Folkestone on the coast; and last week 


Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


... Lilly Losch to America 


the Countess—plain “Tilly” to the com- 
pany—made her first American appearance 
with a ballet company in Lewisohn Stadi- 
um, New York. In the world premiére of 
the Ballet Theatre’s “Goya Pastoral” to 
the music of Enrique Granados, performed 
by the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
under Alexander Smallens, the 38-year-old 
star twirled lightly through the role of a 
poor but pretty Spanish peasant who lures 
a gigolo away from his foolish Marchesa— 
danced to perfection by Lucia Chase. 
As in “Goyescas,” a previous Ballet 
Theatre production to the same score, the 


new ballet’s chief charms are a dazzling 
set and gay costumes (inspired by Goya’s 
famous tapestry cartoons in the Prado in 
Madrid) by Nicholas de Molas, half-Rus- 
sian, half-Spanish painter. The 32-year-old 
English choreographer Antony Tudor 
seemed less at home in devising dancing 
with a Spanish twist than in his Edward- 
jan “Jardin aux Lilas,” which remains the 
brilliant young company’s most distin- 
guished number. 





Composers Turned Critics 


The anti-Semitic German composer 
Richard Wagner sharply criticized the 
German-Jewish musician Felix Mendels- 
sohn for insensitive conducting of Bee- 
thoven. But Wagner was not above re- 
proach either: his young Russian con- 
temporary Tchaikovsky—perhaps embit- 
tered because Wagner refused to see him 
at Beyreuth in 1876—thought Wagner’s 
talent was “ruined by his diabolical vanity 
. .. I have never been quite so bored as 
with “Tristan and Isolde.’ ” 

Composers from Gluck to Debussy let 
their long hair down and look at each 
other in an entertaining new anthology 
edited by Irving Kolodin, a music critic 
of The New York Sun. But the most can- 
did musical shoptalk in Tue Criricau 
Composer (275 pages, 68,000 words. How- 
ell, Soskin, New York. $2) is reserved for 
the dead predecessors of composers turned 
critics. 

“I shiver to the fingertips,” wrote Rob- 
ert Schumann, “when I hear some people 
declaring that Beethoven gave himself up, 
while writing his symphonies, to the great- 
est sentiments—lofty thoughts of God, im- 
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mortality, and the course of the sphere; 
the genial man certainly pointed to heaven 
. . . but his roots spread broadly over his 
beloved earth.” 

Tchaikovsky liked to play Bach but did 
not regard him as a great genius; “fourth- 
rate” is his epithet for Handel; and 
“Brahms, as a musical personality, is an- 
tipathetic to me. I cannot abide him. 
Whatever he does—I remain unmoved and 
cold.” His highest praise is for Mozart— 
who emerges from the book as the com- 
poser’s composer: “If Beethoven holds an 
analogous place in my heart to the God 
Jehovah, I love Mozart as the musical 
Christ. I do not think this comparison is 
blasphemous. Mozart was as pure as an 
angel, and his music is full of divine beau- 
ty.” 

The ten composers represented voice 
every shade of musical opinion. Debussy 
thought “true fame comes solely from the 
masses and not from a more or less gilded 
and exclusive public.” But Berlioz, whose 
music is easier for the public to like, held 
exactly the opposite view: “The public 
does not generally judge by any other 
measure than that of effect produced ... 
Whatever is most applauded always passes 
for being the most beautiful.” And they 
all dramatically illustrate the inadequacy 
of most writing about music: again and 
again the composers turn to the sister arts 
of painting and sculpture for parallels and 
comparisons. 





RECORD WEEK 


The position of Duke Ellington as one 
of the aristocrats among composers of con- 
temporary jazz has rarely been more elo- 
quently illustrated than in a 12-inch Dor- 
sey Brothers’ Orchestra recording of “Soli- 
tude,” the high spot of a de luxe new Dec- 
ca album entitled “Five Feet of Swing” 
(five 12-inch records in album, $4.25). 
Others include “Sleepy Time Gal” by Glen 
Gray and the Casa Loma Orchestra. “Hal- 
lelujah” and “I Want to be Happy” by the 
late Chick Webb and his orchestra. A new 
10-inch Columbia disk (50 cent) couples 
Ellington’s “Stormy Weather” with a suave 
performance of “Sophisticated Lady.” 

As a contralto, Gladys Swarthout dis- 
plays a distinguishing richness of tonal 
quality. However, as low-voiced operatic 
heroines are scarce, Miss Swarthout in re- 
cent seasons has entered the lists of so- 
pranos as a mezzo. And “Gladys Swarth- 
out in Song” (four 12-inch Victor records 
in album, $8)—a group of ten composi- 
tions sung in four lauguages—identifies her 
on the disks as such; but, nevertheless, it 
is still her lower register—used to best ad- 
vantage in “My Lagan Love”—that brings 
most distinction. The upper register seems 
forced, and Miss Swarthout’s interpreta- 
tions leave much to be desired. John Alden 
Carpenter’s “Serenade” is particularly dis- 
appointing. Lester Hodges at the piano. 


RADIO. 


Radio’s Staticless Baby: 
W2XOR Fires the Opening Gun 
for National Boom of FM 


Throughout the day of Aug. 1, the staff 
of station WOR, New York Mutual affil- 
iate, longed for rain—not just a gentle driz- 
zle, but a good, static-producing thunder- 
storm. They even hired a Pueblo Indian, 
Sun Road, to pray for a downpour (and 
publicity). For WOR’s new 1,000-watt 
frequency-modulation (FM) _ transmitter 
was to go on the air at 8 p.m., and a 
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Wide World 
‘Queen Television’: Shirley 
Thomas, called America’s most tele- 
vised girl will reign over the national 
convention of Television Engineers 
at Los Angeles during the latter 
part of this month. Although bare- 
ly out of her teens, the personable 
Miss Thomas is a veteran in the 
technique of ether-wave acting. 
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thunderstorm would prove FM’s staticless 
qualities. 

Though the combined efforts of Sun 
Road and WOR produced nothing more 
spectacular than a few clouds, the switches 
of W2XOR—the first full-time FM station 
—were thrown at the appointed time. Out 
over the 43.4 megacycle band went a pro- 
gram of orchestral music and speeches by 
J. R. Poppele, WOR’s chief engineer, Al- 
fred J. McCosker, president of the station, 
and Dave Driscoll, special-events director. 
Maj. Edwin H. Armstrong of Columbia 
University, shy, stand-offish inventor of 
FM who looks like Little Orphan Annie’s 
Daddy Warbucks, was present and, as usu- 
al, declined to speak. Probably the out- 
standing radio inventor of our day (the 
superheterodyne and superregenerative cir- 
cuits are his inventions) , Major Armstrong 
avoids personal publicity so studiously 
that until this year he has declined to 
have his name listed in Who’s Who. 

This opening shot in the coming FM 
boom was echoed elsewhere in the radio 
world: 


€ First commercial licenses for the 150 
private operators all over the country wha 
have signified their intention of opening 
stations will probably be granted by the 
FCC sometime next month. To widen in- 
terest in the new system of broadcasting, 
FM Broadcasters, Inc., carted a 1,000-watt 
transmitter weighing nearly a ton to San 
Francisco to display it to members of the 
National Association of Broadcasters in 
convention there this week. 


€ More than a dozen big radio-set manu- 
facturers now are readying FM models— 
most of them combination standard, all- 
wave, and FM sets—for October sale. 
Stromberg-Carlson, pioneer manufacturer, 
will present an improved table model at 
$75. GE will put out an adapter which 
plugs into a standard (amplitude modula- 
tion) radio and converts it to FM use. 
These will retail for about $30 but un- 
doubtedly will not compare with the big 
sets in performance. In addition, FM 
Broadcasters, Inc., is priming its legal guns 
for an expected flood of cheap converters 
put out by unlicensed fly-by-night manu- 
facturers. Major Armstrong has warned 
that such instruments must have at least 
two stages of radio frequency amplifica- 
tion to be satisfactory. 


{Four transmitter manufacturers now 
have FM models on the market ranging in 
price from $9,500 for a 1,000-watt station 
to $70,000 for a 50,000-watt station. Royal- 
ties to Major Armstrong—included in the 
price—scale from $300 to $5,000. In addi- 
tion, he takes a flat 214 per cent from re- 
ceiver manufacturers on all wholesale re- 
ceipts. So far, he has hardly begun to get 
back the $800,000-odd that he spent on 
FM development. 


{| Since FM waves travel practically on the 
line of sight (the ultra-short waves on 
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FOR UNCLE SAM’S NEW. 


ToDAy, after a long 

lapse, the shipbuilding 

program of the U. S. 

Maritime Commission 

is bringing America’s 
Merchant Fleet back to a ranking position 
among the nations of the world. 

High point in this expansion program, to 
date, will be reached on August 10, when 
the S.S. “AMERICA”—flag ship of the 
United States Lines—sails from New York 
on her maiden voyage. 

This new ship—largest passenger vessel 
ever built in the U.S.—enters cruise service 
from New York to the West Indies. Her 
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aboard the new S.S. America is this dependable 
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which it operates do not bend with the 
earth’s curvature, but hop off at the ho- 
rizon) , the service area of a transmitter is 
tremendously increased by height above 
the earth. This is leading to feverish deal- 
ings in options on the tops of skyscrapers 
and mountains. W2XOR is located atop a 
43-story building in midtown Manhattan, 
and the Yankee Network, which now has a 
station on a mountain near Paxton, Mass., 
is planning a transmitter perched on Mount 
Washington, N.H., the highest peak in the 
Northeast. A fortnight ago Elmer Van 
Orden, owner of the top and one side of 
historic High Tor, a 1,050-foot mountain 
made famous by Maxwell Anderson’s play 
of the same name, offered it for sale or 
lease to any FM station. 





Farm-Grown Radio Boss 


When Niles Trammell took over the 
presidency of NBC (Newsweek, July 22), 
he left vacant the post of second-in-com- 
mand. Last week the board of directors re- 
labeled the job—changing the title from 
executive vice president to vice president 
and general manager—and filled it with a 
dirt farmer from the Middle West: Frank 
E. Mullen. 

Like Trammell, a friend and business 
associate of years’ standing, Mullen has 
carved his entire career from broadcast- 
ing. Born in Kansas and brought up on a 
South Dakota farm, NBC’s new first mate 
returned from war services that carried 
him overseas, was graduated from Iowa 
State in 1922 as an agricultural journalist, 
and fell into broadcasting the following 
year with a job as radio editor of Stock- 
man and Farmer. This, he discovered to 
his surprise, involved producing afternoon 
shows over KDKA, Pittsburgh, though the 
radio men of that day scoffed that daytime 
programs would never become popular. 
With the formation of NBC in 1926, Mul- 
len became its director of agriculture and 
started its National Farm and Home 
Hour, pioneering it from Chicago. This 
program of music, chat, and friendly ad- 
vice for the farmer has been on the air 
ever since. 

Switched to the parent. company, RCA, 
as director of information, Mullen rose 
rapidly after 1934. In five years, he became 
vice president in charge of advertising and 
publicity, and last week his association 
with Trammell during their Chicago days 
—when the latter was a crack time sales- 
man hanging up new records every month 
—stood him in good stead. 

Stowed away in a comfortable office on 
the 53rd floor of the RCA Building in 
New York, Mullen has become thoroughly 
citified through the years. He plays exas- 
peratingly erratic golf, likes bridge, and is 
an amateur movie cameraman. But up at 
his home near Westport, Conn., the burly 
ex-farm boy still loves to dig in the dirt 
and see what he can grow. 


RELIGION 





Religion on the Range: 
Ranchers’ Camp Meeting Draws 
3,000 in Southwest Texas 


In the summer of 1800, the Rev. James 
McGready, a Presbyterian preacher of 
great reputation, advertised that he would 
appear at the Gasper River church on the 
Kentucky frontier. Inasmuch as the church 
was far too small to hold the hundreds 
who wanted to hear him, the pious Scotch- 
Irish of that area hewed an _ open-air 
cathedral from the forest and their women- 
folk foraged the countryside for provisions. 
The preaching and the singing continued 
from Friday till Tuesday and scores of 
sinners were converted. 

Thus was born the American camp 
meeting—as American as the Declaration 
of Independence or corn on the cob. The 
institution grew out of the necessities of a 
pioneer day when churches were few and 
far between and ministers of the gospel 
were scarce. 

Eighty-nine years later, in remote 
Southwest Texas, Mrs. John Z. Means, 
wife of a well-to-do Baptist rancher, looked 
out over the vast new frontier of the 
Davis mountain range and began to worry 
about the religious welfare of her five 
children. Straightway, she went to the 
Rev. W. D. Bloys, a Presbyterian mission- 
ary, and suggested he call the men of the 
range together once a year for divine 
services. 

With that inspiration, Mr. Bloys found- 
ed the first cowboy camp meeting, known 
to this day as the Bloys Encampment, and 
30 years later the Rev. L. R. Millican,* a 
Baptist missionary, started the Paisano 
Baptist Encampment at Paisano Pass, 
5,000 feet above sea level, near Alpine. 
There, in a land of hundred-thousand-acre 
ranches and virtually the last frontier, they 
summon the faithful annually to a re- 
ligious round-up. 

Last week, some 3,000 men and women 
gathered at Paisano Pass for the twentieth 
annual encampment, lasting nine days. 
Over its 1,100 acres they spread their 
tents and sleeping tarpaulins, trooped into 
the big mess hall to devour prodigious 
meals, and sat quietly in the meeting house 
while Dr. George W. Truett, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Dallas, brought 
them the word of God. 

Dr. Truett, a lover of the open range 
and its people, preached simply from the 
Bible and didn’t press for conversions. “If 
you are a ranchman,” he told them, “it is 
your duty to run your ranch for God. 
If your job is driving cattle, it is your 





*Mr. Millican, who died two years ago and 
was buried on the camp grounds, once rejected 
complaints about lack of bathing facilities at 
the encampment in this manner: “You should 
have bathed before you came.” 
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duty to do so in accordance with the will 
of the Supreme Wagon Boss.” 

A typical day in camp went like this: 
reveille at 6:30 a.m. (just before sunrise 
on the western edge of the Central Time 
belt), breakfast at 7, young people’s class- 
es at 7:45, general Bible hour at 9, preach- 
ing at 11, lunch at noon, rest until 3 p.m., 
lay-conducted prayer meetings at 5, supper 
at 6, vesper hour on the side of Mount 
Paisano at 7, the principal service at 7:30, 
campfire meeting and taps at 10. A typical 
supper menu: stewed prunes, fried pota- 
toes, barbecued beef, syrup, bread, and 
coffee. 

While the prime purpose of the meeting 
is religious, it also provides a satisfying 
social life. Old friends meet year after year 
at Paisano and renew their bonds. Young 
men and women meet for the first time 
under the spell of religious devotion, and 
many a marriage has resulted. 











SCIENCE 





Sulfanilamide: Friend of Man 


but a Bitter Enemy of Plants 


One of the strangest substances that has 
ever been artificially created in a labora- 
tory is the beneficial drug sulfanilamide. 
It was made of coal-tar derivatives as far 
back as 1908 by an Italian scientist work- 
ing in the vast German chemical trust I. G. 
Farbenindustrie, and used to make indus- 
trial dyes for more than 25 years before 
doctors finally found it would curb child- 
bed fever, meningitis, and other ailments. 

That sulfanilamide’s possibilities have 
been by no means exhausted was indi- 
cated last week as a new and mysterious 
effect was announced in the latest issue of 
The Scientific Monthly. Dr. Ernest L. 
Spencer of the Rockefeller Institute’s 
Princeton laboratories has found that if 
seedlings of Turkish tobacco are grown in 
fluids containing the drug, the result is a 
condition similar to “frenching,” a disease 
which has baffled plant experts for 250 
years. 

The seedlings’ leaves turned yellow, 
wilted, became spotted, and showed other 
symptoms of this malady which, incident- 
ally, probably received its name from the 
custom among pro-British southern colo- 
nial growers of calling all their diseased to- 
bacco plants “Frenchmen.” As a result of 
his studies, the 34-year-old plant physi- 
ologist believes that as yet unknown proc- 
esses cause sulfanilamide—or related sub- 
stances—to form in tobacco plants or in 
soil and that this drug which cures disease 
Inman may produce disease among plants. 

The young researcher also found time 
to confirm a phenomenon first noted two 
years ago, by Dr. N. H. Grace of the Na- 
tional Research Council, Ottawa, Canada. 
Sulfanilamide and its relative the pneu- 
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Prices shown are for Ye-ton chassis with flat face cowl de- 
livered at Main Factory, federal taxes included—state and 
local taxes extra. Prices subject to change without notice. 
Figures used in the above chart are based on published data. 











ECAUSE HIGH-QUALITY Dodge Job-Rated trucks are priced with 
B the lowest, your investment is low. And, because Dodge Job- 
Rated trucks are built to fit the job—to save on gas, oil, tires and 
upkeep—your overhead is low. Study the chart above for the reason 
why Dodge Job-Rated trucks fit the job better. Note that Dodge 
uses six different truck engines for different sized trucks. From a 
total of 106 standard chassis and body models your Dodge dealer can 
show you the truck to fit your job—and at a 
low delivered price. See your Dodge dealer 
—ask him about easy budget terms, too. SEE YOUR 


DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
Dodge Dealer 
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Wide World 


Freddie Fitzsimmons, the whirling dervish of the diamond 


monia-curbing sulfapyridine are harmful to 
tobacco seedlings, but actually make cut- 
tings of the plant grow much faster! This 
effect was noted on plants grown in solu- 
tions containing from 2 to 4 parts of sulf- 
anilamide in 100,000 parts of water (con- 
centrations lower than those necessary to 
make most commercial plant hormones 
produce results) . 


Gas Pains of a Volcano 


To predict the coming of dangerous 
eruptions, volcanologists study seismo- 
graph readings which record the intensity 
of rumblings from the earth’s innards. 
They also seek to determine whether the 
upheavals come in cycles, and make care- 
ful observations of ground tiltings (swell- 
ings or depressions around craters may in- 
dicate coming catastrophes). A possible 
new way of foretelling eruptions was an- 
nounced last week by Drs. S. P. Ballard 
and J. H. Payne of the University of 
Hawaii, who studied gases rising from 
cracks in the earth near the island’s two 


active volcanoes—Kilauea and Mauna 
Loa. 

These fumes normally consist of 95 
per cent steam, traces of carbon dioxide 
and hot air, and sulphur dioxide (a cor- 
rosive gas used as a disinfectant). Theoret- 
ically, as volcanoes shift from compara- 
tively quiet stages to increased activity, 
there should be telltale changes in the es- 
caping gases, but the scientists studied the 
fumes for five years before they spotted 
variations that promised to aid in the 
prediction of upheavals. 

On March 14 of this year, however, they 
took samples from a vent located only a 
few hundred yards from an active crater 
and found unexpected traces of hydro- 
gen sulphide—the gas which gives rotten 
eggs their odor. Less than a month later, 
Mauna Loa erupted vigorously, and Drs. 
Ballard and Payne could detect the foul- 
smelling fumes in the natural vents until 
the volcano quieted down. As a result of 
these and other tests, the researchers be- 
lieve that hydrogen sulphide “gives every 
indication of affording a new method of 
volcanic prediction.” 


———s 
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Fat Freddie Comes Back: 
Fitzsimmons’ Old Knuckle Bal] 
Shows New Signs of Life 


Back in the spring of 1925, baseball’s 
Little Napoleon, John McGraw, squirmed 
on the sidelines at Plant City, Fla., and 
watched a 23-year-old chubby Indianap- 
olis knuckle-baller baffle his New York 
Giants—National League champions for 
four consecutive years. In August, Me. 
Graw opened the Giant bank and hustled 
the Hoosier hurler into a New York uni- 
form. 

Appearing in only ten games that sea- 
son, Freddie Fitzsimmons racked up six 
wins and three losses, but many prophesied 
that the rookie could not last. McGraw, 
liking Freddie’s competitive spirit, thought 
otherwise. Under McGravian tutelage, 
Fitz evolved a turntable delivery, hiding 
the ball by presenting his broad southern 
exposure to the batter, then whirling to 
throw. Through constant practice, he de- 
veloped speed and control over his knuckle 
ball (really a dry spitter) to add to its 
confusing flutter. 

The results were well worth the effort, 
for the whirling dervish of the diamond 
won 14 and lost 10 in 1926 and two sea- 
sons later chalked up 20 and 9 for his all- 
time high. And despite skeptics, Fat Fred- 
die, a living example of McGraw’s wiz- 
ardry, stuck on the Giant roster for twelve 
years, pitching at a creditable .589 aver- 
age. 

Then three years ago Bill Terry, 
sor to McGraw as Giant manager, decided 
that the barrel-chested moundsman, who 
had undergone an arm operation in 1935, 
was through. He traded Fitzsimmons 
across the East River to Brooklyn. The 
expatriated Freddie the first year failed to 
disprove Terry, and last year, when Fred- 
die won only 7 and lost 9, grandstand 
managers said he was finished. 

It was lucky for the Dodger cause that 
the durable Fitz refused to agree. As 
player-coach, Fat Freddie has flashed into 
the spotlight as the find of 1940. On July 
14, he won his 200th game in major-league 
baseball—an achievement accomplished 
by only four other active players: Grove, 
Ruffing, Lyons, and Hubbell. On July 28, 
as Dodger fans sang “Happy birthday to 
you” (his 39th), Freddie won his tenth 
game of the season, topping all National 
League pitchers with an average of .909. 
In addition, Dodger President MacPhail 
presented him a $500 bonus. Last week, 
The Sporting News, the baseball journal, 
named the right-hander the “player of the 
month.” 

To Freddie, his current good fortune 
was unexpected. But it was deserved, for 
his career is the result of skill, intelligence, 
clean living, and a lifetime of labor. The 
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hefty Freddie (he carries from 203 to 215 
pounds on his 5-foot 11-inch frame) is 
known as a ballplayer’s ballplayer. Striv- 
ing always to win, he gives his all on the 
mound, fields like a shortstop, and takes 
a real cut at the ball. When not pitching, 
he holds down the first-base coaching job. 

Away from the field, Fitz, a native of 
Mishawaka, Ind., where his father was 
chief of police, never causes managerial 
headaches. During the summer, his wife 
and 10-year-old daughter, Helen, live in 
a New York apartment. The rest of the 
vear the trio spend at their 2-acre home at 
Arcadia, Calif., where Fitz raises and rides 
horses between his struggles to break 80 
on the links. 

Now settled comfortably in his new job 
at Ebbets Field, Freddie hopes “for a few 
more seasons of pitching.” Affable and 
amiable, he has become a great favorite 
of Dodgerites. But probably no one loves 
to have him around more than Manager 
Leo (Lippy) Durocher. “I wish I had 24 
more players like Fitz,” he moans. “Then 
[ wouldn’t have to worry about winning 
the pennant.” 





The Inconsistent Mr. Kovacs 


When Frank Kovacs, the 20-year-old 
lanky court jester from Oakland, Calif. (the 
town that nurtured Don Budge) , met Bob- 
by Riggs at Sea Bright, N.J., a fortnight 
ago he had failed to win a single match 
from the national champion in six tries. 
But, as he walked off the court defeated 
by Riggs for the seventh time, his terrific, 
five-set struggle (in which he had held 
match point four times) forecast a differ- 
ent story. 

Kovacs ended the jinx at Southampton, 
Long Island, last week. Meeting Riggs in 
the semifinals of the Meadow Club’s 50th 
annual invitation tournament, the temper- 
amental Frankie swept his adversary off 
the court with blinding speed and un- 
believable shots born of sheer inspiration, 
to win going away 6-4, 7-9, 6-4, 6-2. So 
serious was his desire to whip his nemesis 
that Kovaes failed to display much of the 
usual court clowning which had made him 
tennis’ No. 1 zany. 

But the Max Baer of the tennis courts 
proved that he could not keep his temper- 
ament in hand two days in a row, re- 
verting to type when he met Don McNeill, 
the 22-vear-old Oklahoman who, although 
bothered by a bad case of ivy poisoning, 
had smothered Elwood Cooke under a 
ceaseless fire of forcing shots to reach the 
finals. Flashing only brief moments of the 
wizardry he had displayed against Riggs, 
Kovacs went down to defeat before the 
automaton MeNeill, America’s third rank- 
ing player, 6-4, 6-3, 6-3. 

But Kovacs, ticketed by some as a.com- 
ing tennis great, lost more than a tourna- 
ment last week. He complained about the 
ball boys. He was annoyed by movements 























Glad We Sent for That Chart! 
See, It Costs Less Than We Thought! 

HE only way to be sure about automobile time payments is to 
T.. all the facts—and figure the cost yourself! 4 You can do that 
easily with the General Motors Instalment Plan “figuring chart” which 
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Call for Constable Pastor 


by JOHN LARDNER 


The white-hope business is not 
much better now than it was in 1914, 
when the best they could find to fight 
Jack” Johnson was a Pittsburgh boy 
named Frank Moran. The best they 
can find today to fight Joe Louis is a 
Pittsburgh boy named Billy Conn— 
and while Mr. Conn has beyond the 
shadow of a doubt been found, there is 
some possibility of a national drive to 
lose him again after Aug. 13. 

On Aug. 13 this fair Irishman meets 
Bob Pastor, once a New York Univer- 
sity football player, now playing the 
role of policeman to Mr. Louis. When 
a white hope sticks his Nordic noodle 
above the crowd, Mr. Pastor is de- 
tailed to hit him on the head with his 
truncheon. If the Hope survives this 
blow and shoves Mr. Pastor aside, he 
gets the personal attention of the 
champion. 

If Mr. Pastor, on the other hand, 
eliminates the Hope, the general apathy 
is tremendous, and the Hope goes home 
to study shorthand. That is the state 
of affairs today as William Conn, the 
new white hope, prepares to kick Con- 
stable Pastor to port or starboard, de- 
pending on the wind. 


Constable Pastor was formerly a 
white hope himself. He broke through 
the police line twice. The first time he 
went ten rounds with Louis, the sec- 
ond time eleven. He wound up on the 
small of his back, and now seems con- 
tent to keep order and tell the white 
hopes to break it up and move along. 

If there is one thing this sterling 
copper insists on, though, it’s the dig- 
nity of his new office. If you want to 
see Louis, all right, but you have to 
talk to the man at the door first. And 
politely. Don’t shove. Don’t argue. 
Above all, don’t confuse him with the 
footman. 

That is what burns Constable Pastor 
up about the attitude of Billy Conn. 
Conn seems disposed to tip the con- 
stable a dime and tell him to run and 
inform Joe Louis that Mr. Conn awaits 
without. 

Asked how he feels about the fight, 
Mr. Conn says: “I will jab Louis to 
death with the left and then jolt him 
with the right.” 


“What about Pastor?” says the inter- 
viewer. 

“Yeah, what about Pastor?” says 
Pastor, gnashing his teeth, as he reads 
the interview. 

“Pastor? Pastor? Ah, yes, Pastor,” 
says Mr. Conn, reaching for his snuff- 
box. “A tragic case. We have many of 
the same sort in Pittsburgh. I believe 
that intelligent legislation, combined 
with private enterprise, would clean up 
this country’s panhandling problem in- 
side of two years.” 


This kind of thing renders Con- 
stable Pastor speechless with rage, but 
it does not have the same effect on his 
manager, Mr. James Joy Johnston, the 
toast and boast of Liverpool. Nothing 
has ever rendered Mr. Johnston speech- 
less. Mention Conn to Mr. Johnston, 
and he is ready with any one of fourteen 
speeches of up to 4,000 words that he 
has prepared on the subject. 

The interesting point about Conn is 
his new bulk, which makes him a 
heavyweight and qualifies him as a 
white hope. How will it affect his hit- 
ting, formerly on the cream-puff side? 
Where has he put the weight on? Mr. 
Johnston will tell you. 

“All of Conn’s new weight has been 
put on around his head,” explains the 
boy bandit. “His hat size has increased 
four times in a year, which would ac- 
count for about twelve pounds of dead 
weight. Very dead. 

“Now, according to my figures, this 
will make Conn a better puncher, for 
he-always did his best punching with 
his head. There ain’t enough strength 
in his left hand to lift a Monday news- 
paper, and his right is strictly to fill 
that extra sleeve they make on shirts 
nowadays, but with his skull twice as 
big, he might do some damage—a sort 
of change of pace for his work with the 
knee, if you follow me. 

“But he will not use his head and 
knee on my Robin while I am around, 
and when we are through with him,” 
concludes Mr. Johnston, “the only 
white hope from Pittsburgh will be 
Honus Wagner.” 

The betting is 2 to 1, on the eve of 
battle, that Mr. Conn will instruct 
Pastor to press his pants and lay out 
the pearl studs before going home. 
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of the spectators. He didn’t like the of. 
ficials and once inquired aloud: “What’s 
the matter with that umpire? Can’t I have 
him removed?” At another time, when the 
unruffled, machine-like McNeill was poised 
for a kill, Kovacs committed the cardinal] 
sin of exclaiming: “Oh, please don’t hit 
it!” By thus mixing tantrums with ten- 
nis, he alienated a gallery which up to then 
had loved his boyish capers. 


Sport Squibs 

Ralph Guldahl, Chicago professional and 
twice National Open champion, poured on 
a stretch drive peculiar to his style of golf 
last week to win the first Milwaukee Open 
and $1,200. Three strokes down to Johnny 
Bulla, a fellow Windy City pro, after 54 
holes, Guldahl carded a 4 under par 32 on 
the last nine for a 72-hole total of 268—1¢ 
under regulation figures for the easy North 
Hills course. Two strokes behind was Ed 
(Porky) Oliver of Hornell, N. Y., 23-year- 


old sensation of the 1940 pro circuit. 


{ The All England Lawn Tennis and Cro- 
quet Club, doing its bit for Britain, is 
now using its famous courts at Wimbledon 
for purposes of pig breeding. Beginning 
with a pair of porkers, Miss Nora Cleather, 
secretary of the club, promised: “If our 
initial efforts are successful we shall buy 
a few more.” 


* A novel type of putter, designed to end 
jitters and provide insurance in _ holing 
short putts, was demonstrated last week 
by the inventor, Paul Runyan, the Arkan- 
sas golf pro and two-time PGA champion. 
Though it is orthodox in face and shaft, the 
club’s novelty lies in the handle—a pad- 
dle-shaped block of wood which is broad 
enough to fit across both palms, providing 
a firmer grip for the hands. The proof of 
Runyan’s invention, soon to be placed on 


Runyan’s new paddle handle . . . 
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the market, is in his putting: he sunk 55 
straight 3- foot putts in practice. - “That 
sounds easy,” says Runyan, “but try it 
some time and you'll find that it isn’t.” 


€ Pitching a brand of ball reminiscent of 
better days, Dizzy Dean, now a toiling 
Tulsa twirler in the Texas League, allowed 
but two hits to shut out Dallas 1-0. Roy 
Johnson, manager of the Tulsa Oilers, pre- 
dicted that Dean is on his way back to the 
majors. “His arm doesn’t hurt any more. 
He can go nine innings and he wants to 


work.” 
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Editor on an Island: 
Henry Beetle Hough Chronicles 
His Work and His People 


To many city dwellers—even to those 
who are gossip-column fans—there is 
something inherently comic about country 
newspapers with their solemn tidbits such 
as: “Mrs. Snodgrass spent the day in 
town.” ... “The Whites are treating their 
barn to a new coat of yellow paint.” Met- 
ropolitan newspaper readers, used to sen- 
sations, ordinarily find little value in 
homespun chronicle. 

To this point of view a challenge was 
uttered last week in a new book, CountTRY 
Eprror, by Henry Beetle Hough, 44-year- 
old editor of The Vineyard Gazette, pub- 
lished in Edgartown, Martha’s Vineyard, 
Mass. Hough, who bought the paper in 
1920 and with the aid of his wife raised 
the circulation from 600 to 2,700, finds a 
country weekly no joke but a career of 
high adventure. His bailiwick is the whole 
island of 100 square miles, separated from 
the mainland by 5 miles of Vineyard 
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Just follow the lead of United Mainliners— 
Sound your “Z” for this oil... and Zoom! 


How do you air line fellows protect your en- 
gines from high-speed varnish and sludge? 


Boy, that’s easy! We use regular PennZoil. 
it helped us lengthen engine life from 
4000 to 6000 hours. And it’s the real 
PennZoil your customers can buy anywhere! 


Auto Mechanic 


United Air Lines 
echanic 


LET UNITED’S AWARD-WINNING SHOPS BE YOUR ENGINE LABORATORY 


United’s maintenance shopsin 
Cheyenne hold Aviation’s award for 
, efficiency. Using PennZoil, United 
has lengthened both the time ‘between 
overhauls and the life of its engines. 


Look at the chart below. It tells why 
your car needs sludge-resisting PennZoil 
-.. why you should sound your “Z” every 
time you ask for oil! 


Member Pa. Grade Crude Oil Asan. Permit No. 2 
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GIVES YOUR MOTOR AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 


SAILINGS EVERY 
SATURDAY AT3 P.M. BY THE 
POPULAR AMERICAN LINER 


PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT 


Aug. 10, 17s 24, 31 
and regularly thereafter 
directly to the dock at 
Hamilton, Bermuda. 

All cruise facil- ¢ 
ities. Round 70. 
Trip rates 





Special Bermuda Vacations 
(including all necessary ex- 
penses), from 4 daysto25days 
at surprisingly moderate rates. 











Ask your Travel Agent for details, or 


United States Lines 


1 B’way, N. Y.;216N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 
665 Market St., San Francisco; 19 King St., 
East, Toronto. Offices in other principal cities. 
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on’t miss a single absorbing issue of 
Newsweek. A full year’s subscription 
(52 news-crammed issues) costs only $4. 
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DURHAM BLADES 
are tops in shaving! 


Perhaps “bargain” blades or the 
wrong razor make your beard seem 
tougher than it really is. The hol- 
low-ground blade and diagonal 
shaving stroke of Durham Duplex 
Safety Razor make the wiriest 
beards behave. With this razor you 
can’t help shaving diagonally 
—the most comfortable 
way. While Dur- 
ham is different, 
you’ll get the 
knack quickly. 


SHAVE KIT $1.00 


Compact soft roll case 


COMPARE! 
Durham Blades are heaviest 
made (15/1000th gauge) 
selected Swedish steel. 
Hollow-ground. Leather - 
with Durham Razor, pkg. stropped. Hair tested. Rig- 
5 blades, stropping de- idly inspected. Cost more 
©... Money back pe blade (5 for 50c) but 
At deal ess per shave. More shaves 

in every biade. 


DUPLEX 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Mystic, Conn. 
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“Country Editor’ Henry Beetle Hough 


Sound, an ingratiating landscape of boul- 
der-strewn hills and rippling plains, in- 
dented by narrow fingers of the sea. The 
land is peopled by old American stock 
whose character, activities, and tradition 
(Edgartown’s first settlement was laid 
down by the English in 1642) lend 
substance and color to the newspaper. 
“There is more genuine depth in most 
country weeklies [compared with the city 
press],” the author concludes, “except in 
those whose editors have been taught by 
misguided professors to imitate the 
dailies.” 

In the tranquil island village, with its 
white-painted houses, majestic elms, and 
crooked little street running past the old 
whaling wharf where “hostile redcoats” 
marched 165 years ago, the Houghs, two 
decades ago found the paper installed in 
an old office over a grocery. The press, 
which took more than an hour to run off 
the 600 copies, was operated by a large 
hand crank. 

While linotype machines and a web 
press were later bought to speed up the 
work, the Houghs maintained the paper’s 
essential quality: “Weekly newspapers, 
after all, tend to become a sustained 
chronicle of the life which they report and 
represent . . . Most often the best first- 
page stuff is acutely typical rather than 
violently exceptional.” 


The “sustained chronicle” is alive with 
personalities—Hazel Banks, who dis- 
covered the cawing of crows made sense; 
Louis Selm, who bragged about owning 
fourteen suits but disdained pajamas; 
Samuel Burchard, a merchant who failed 
to collect from customers for three years 
because he mislaid the combination of his 
safe; Dr. Tarry, who climbed telegraph 
poles in his silk hat; and Harry Adams, 


who, when asked by his host if he would 
like to hear “The Rosary,” replied po- 
litely: “No, I don’t believe I would.” Like- 
wise, inanimate glories are recorded: frost 
trees on Dr. Harlock’s windows, meals of 
herring and smelts, and “the intensely 
yellow shoots of the pollard willows” in 
springtime, Only for a murder, an arson 
trial, and a fire does the chronicle deviate 
from the “acutely typical.” 

Using The Vineyard Gazette as a focal 
point, the author makes “Country Editor” 
a rich, variegated narrative of a true 
American landscape. Nothing is left out, 
not even the whipped cream on the Ladies’ 
Social Circle fruit salad which, for reasons 
diplomatically explained by the author, 
never got into The Gazette. (Country 
Epitor, 325 pages, 97,000 words. Double- 
day, Doran, New York. $3.) 


Three Elderly Women 


The Daily Worker of New York, official 
central organ of the Communist party, reg- 
istered a statement with the government 
last April under a law requiring the iden- 
tification of agents of foreign principals. 
Paradoxically the editors denied they were 
agents of foreign principals. 

Last week, The Daily Worker crawled 
out from under its “foreign boss” label 
when it was acquired by three clderly 
American women. At the same time Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, chairman, and Earl Brow- 
der, general secretary of the Communist 
party, announced that while the paper 
would cease to be the official organ it 
would continue to receive the party’s “ever- 
extending support.” 

With the editorial staff unchanged, the 
policy remained fervently Communist, 
although nominal control passed to the 
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new owners: Mrs. Caro Lloyd Strobell, 81, 
Vassar graduate, member of an old Colo- 
nial family; Mrs. Susan H. Woodruff, 71, 
Smith graduate, member of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, and Mrs. 
ferdinanda Reed, 63, sculptress. No reg- 
stration will be required of them unless it 
can be shown they represent foreign prin- 
cipals. 
At the party headquarters the sale was 
scribed to “the current Red scare.” 





Queen Journalist of Europe 


Of Genevieve Tabouis, France’s fore- 
most woman journalist, Adolf Hitler said 
bitterly in his speech of .May 1, 1939: 
“Mme. Tabouis knew yesterday what I 
am now saying. She knew it at a time 
when I didn’t know myself what I should 
say. But she knew, this wisest of all 
women.” 

“This wisest of all women,” having in- 
curred the enmity not only of Hitler, but 
of Mussolini and Laval, knew that the jig 
was up for her when the Germans took 
Paris. On June 22, she stood in Bordeaux 
Harbor listening to the dirge-like “whoo-o” 
of a British battleship’s siren, and the 
sound spelled “flee to England.” Last 
week she arrived in New York just as word 
came from Vichy that the Pétain-Laval 
goverment had ordered her arrest and 
confiscated her fortune. 

“I can stand the loss of my chattels,” 
said Mme. Tabouis, “but I can’t live with- 
out liberty.” Now 48, white-haired, and 
fragile, she sat in New York’s Waldorf- 
Astoria regarding her five small bags and 
pondering the problem of starting life 
anew. 

The Tabouis career as queen of Eu- 
ropean news writers began in 1924 when 
she forsook archeology to delve into poli- 
ties. As a member of a famous French dip- 
lomatic family, she possessed contacts all 
over Europe that led to many a scoop and 
finally to the foreign editorship. of the Paris 
liberal daily L’Oeuvre. Working twelve to 
fourteen hours a day, employing three sec- 
retaries, subsisting on fruits, vegetables, 
and weak tea, making prodigal use of long- 
distance telephones and planes, and always 
protected by two bodyguards, Mme. Ta- 
houis produced bales of sensational ar- 
ticles. Rare was the week that one of them 
didn’t explode violently in European For- 
eign Offices. 

Out of her sixteen years’ experience, 
Mme. Tabouis last week ascribed France’s 
fall to “five evils”: (1) weakening of the 
national morale (“France did not bear the 
last victory as well as England”); (2) ex- 
cessive wrangling between France and Eng- 
land, preventing a united front against 
Germany; (3) Fifth Column activities; (4) 
choice of the wrong equipment to cope 
with German arms; (5) “unfortunate com- 
munity of interests” between reactionaries 
and pacifist Socialists. 














@ When you drink Black & White you 
are sharing in the wealth of the world’s 
richest whisky-making experience. For 
Black & White is the product of Scotland’s 
incomparable knowledge of aging and 
blending—and every drop proves it! For 
this famous whisky has a fine Character, 
that is eloquently expressed by mag- 
nificent flavor and rare bouquet. If you 
want your share of this enjoyment, 


na arene 
remember to ask for Black & White. EIGHT 


YEARS OLD 


“BLACK & WHITE” 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY «+ 86:8 PROOF 


COPYRIGHT 1940, THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N, Y., SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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A gift card in your name will 


be sent a friend to start a 


NEWSWEEK gift subscription 
and be followed by 52 news- 
crammed issues for the exciting 


year abead. A full year’s sub- 


waiian 
champion, and Norma ALLEN, former 


Birthday: 


Henry Forp, 77, 
July 30. “On the job 
as usual,” the motor 
industrialist com- 
mented: “When you 
get to be 77 years 
old, you’re more or 
less used to birth- 
days; the years them- 


Wide World § <colves don’t count 


anyway; it’s what you have done with 
them that adds up to success or failure.” 


Kine Haaxon VII of Norway, 68, Aug. 


3. Now a refugee in England, the King 
spent the day in London, where he re- 
ceived a birthday message from President 
Roosevelt. Any public observance of the 
anniversary was banned in German-occu- 
pied Norway. 


Queen E.izaBetu oF ENGLAND, 40, Aug. 


4. The Queen spent a quiet day at Wind- 
sor Castle with her husband, King George 
VI, and her two daughters, Princesses Eliz- 
abeth and Margaret Rose. Instead of his 


usual gift of jewelry, 
the King gave his 
wife a check which 
she will present to 
one of her welfare 
funds. The Princesses 
baked a cake for their 
mother. Contrary to 
custom, there was no 
salute of guns nor 
pealing of bells 


International throughout Britain. 


Married: 


Duke KaHANAMOKU, world-famous Ha- 
swimmer and former Olympic 


— —————.. 


style—with women fainting and thousand, 
jamming the ropes as the bride emerge) 
wearing a gown of water-lily blue tulle and 
carrying a bouquet of blue water lilies 
and pink hyacinths. Miss Young’s previous 
marriage to Grant Withers—with whom 
she eloped when she was 17—ended jy 
divorce in 1931. 


Divorced: 


Laurence Otivier, British stage and 
screen actor, and Jiu Esmonp, English 
actress, in London, Aug. 5. Making final 
the decree nisi granted last Jan. 29 this ac. 
tion now permits either party to remarry. 
Miss Esmond named Vivien Leigh, film 
star, as co-respondent. 


Fiorence Rice, 29, 
screen actress and 
daughter of Grant- 
land _ Rice, _ sports 
writer, and Robert 
Witcox, 30-year-old 
movie actor, in Los 
Angeles, Calif., July 
30. They were mar- 
ried March 30, 1939, 
in Honolulu, and sep. 
arated last May. Miss Rice charged cruelty, 
Wilcox did not contest the suit. 


Celebrated: 


By Victor Emmanver III, King of 
Italy and Emperor of Ethiopia, the 40th 
anniversary of his succession to the throne, 
in Rome, July 29. In the morning the tiny 
70-year-old King (he 
is about 5 feet 3 inch- 
es tall) went to the 
Pantheon and there 
placed a wreath upon 
the tomb of his father, 
King Humbert I (as- 
sassinated July 29, 
1900), and attended 


International 


-— tn or et eer am aa on 


New York City dancer, in Kailua, Aug. 
2. Now retired from competitive swimming 
and about 50, Kahanamoku is one of the 
islands’ most familiar figures and in recent 
years has been sheriff of Honolulu. 


scription costs only $4.00. Or- a commemorative 
mass. Although the 
anniversary date was 
the same as Musso- 
lini’s 57th birthday, 
only the King’s an- 
niversary was  ob- 
served—Italian news- 
papers omitting any 
reference to Il Duce’s 
birthday. 


ders may be sent directly to 


—NEWSW EEK— 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
NEW YORK CITY 








Loretta YounG, 27, movie actress, and 
Tuomas H. Lewis, 38, advertising agency 
executive, in Westwood, a suburb of Los 
Angeles, Calif., July 31. Although Lewis 
was a few minutes late for the ceremony, 
the wedding went off in fine Hollywood 


_— Died: 

Dr. Frevertck A. Cook, 75, explorer 
who claimed the discovery of the North 
Pole in 1908, of the effects of a cerebral 
hemorrhage suffered May 3, in New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., Aug. 5. Cook believed he had 
reached the North Pole April 21, 1908, 
but just after he reported his discovery 
September 1909, Admiral Robert E. Peary 
wirelessed that he had reached it April 6, 
1909. Investigation of the rival claims 
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finally gave the honor to Peary. Cook was 
sentenced to Leavenworth in 1923 on a 
charge of using the mails to defraud in a 
Texas oil scheme but was pardoned in 
1930. Two weeks after he had suffered 
the stroke in May, President Roosevelt 
pardoned the explorer and thus restored 
his civil rights. 





The MAnARAJAH 
or Mysore, 56, sec- 
ond in wealth and 
power of the Indian 
princes and thus one 
of the richest men in 
the world, of a heart 
attack, in Bangalore, 
Aug. 3. Although the 
Nizam of Hyderabad 
is known as_ the Wide World 
world’s richest man 
(his reputed income is 6,500,000 pounds 
sterling a year), the Maharajah of 
Mysore also fell within the brackets 
of the fabulously wealthy—possessing an 
annual income of more than 3,000,000 
pounds sterling. He entertained in the 
manner of a storybook potentate, often 
employing a miniature electric train to 
carry rare delicacies around his banquet 
table. The Maharajah was both a devout 
Hindu and an efficient ruler—Mysore 
often being termed as India’s “model 
state.” 


Joun R. McCanrt, 60, first Comptroller 
General of the United States, of a heart 
attack suffered at his law office in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Aug. 2. Known as the 
“watchdog of the Treasury,” McCarl was 
a constant blue pencil on the expense ac- 
counts of every government official from 
the President of the United States to the 
humblest employe. Born in Iowa, he got 
his start in politics under George W. Nor- 
ris, and in 1921, when the office of Comp- 
troller General was established, Harding 
appointed McCarl to the post. Although 
the effects of his paring knife were experi- 
enced in the Harding, 
Coolidge, and Hoover 
Administrations, the 
New Deal felt it most, 
and in 1936, when his 
term expired, an un- 
successful attempt 
was made to abolish 
the office. McCarl re- 
turned to the practice 
of law in Washington. 











Wittarp Hersupercer, 29, No. 2 catch- 
er for the Cincinnati Reds, a suicide after 
cutting his throat with a razor blade in a 
Boston hotel room, Aug. 3. Hershberger 
was often called “the best second-string 
catcher in baseball.” While he was not a 
slugger, he was considered a good hitter 
and a threat with men on base. Club offi- 
cials said Hershberger had been wor- 
tied over his recent failure to hit con- 
sistently, 











HE MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL WEATHERSTAT is a simple outside 
control that responds to the effects of wind, sun and outside temperature 
before they are noticeable inside. In the Bennett Hall Apartments, Phil- 
adelphia, the Weatherstat system saved enough fuel in one year to offset 
the cost of installation. Similar results, or even greater savings, with, added 
comfort, can be expected for your building, be it old or new, large or small: 
The Minneapolis-Honeywell representative will gladly show you. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., 2826 Fourth Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Canadian 
Plant: Toronto. European Plant: London. Company owned branches in 49 cities. 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The First Skirmishes 


é date, the campaign looks like 
a contest between artful informality and 
feigned indifference. But it’s highly doubt- 
ful that the pretense on either side will con- 
tinue very long. For the artful informality 
isn’t altogether artful, and the feigned in- 
difference is too obviously feigned. 

In the nature of things, Mr. Willkie and 
his managers couldn’t have had campaign 
organization plans of a detailed nature. 
The Willkie candidacy, which rose rocket- 
like from practically nothing in March to 
triumphal nomination in June, was cen- 
tered in the personality and activities of 
one man. What he was and what he said, 
projected into the situation of this spring, 
produced an instant and powerful reac- 
tion. But it is clear now, after a month, 
that it was not like the flash of powder 
set off by a match. There is a continuing 
reaction—the kind some chemical affinities 
produce. If, as seems likely, Willkie’s quali- 
ties have a special relevance to the nation’s 
current needs and demands, the campaign 
itself may be a repetition, on a larger scale, 
of the popular surge that swept over an in- 
credulous convention. 

The “if” in this picture needs underlin- 
ing. In politics nothing can be taken for 
granted. And it must be recorded that 
there’s some grumbling among those friend- 
ly to Mr. Willkie about various small 
things that are happening. It’s being said 
that too much of the Willkie drive is go- 
ing on outside of the control of the party 
organization; that too much encourage- 
ment is being given to unpopular groups 
which are jumping on the bandwagon; 
that Mr. Willkie is a bit too early with 
comments on the issues; that well-rounded 
preparations in the newly created organiza- 
tion for discussion of the issues are too 
slow in the making; and that adequate pro- 
vision for routine campaign business—the 
handling of visitors, mail and the like—is 
still lacking. Not all these criticisms are 
justified, and some are quite irrelevant. 
But some, if not met, may injure the Will- 
kie cause. 

Of course it’s wise to convey to the pub- 
lic the sense of the genuine freshness and 
virility of the Willkie drive. And of course, 
in order to do that, it’s necessary to break 
away somewhat from traditional methods 
of running a campaign. Besides it’s inevi- 
table that any real public movement will 
draw to it many overenthusiastic and not 
altogether welcome adherents. That can’t 
be avoided. In a democracy leaders can 
pick their associates but they can’t, with 


precision, select their supporters. Only un- 
der the iron rule of totalitarianism are 
party members subject to censorship. 

What emerges is simply this: a good 
executive doesn’t have to talk about plan- 
ning. He plans. And Mr. Willkie is a proved 
executive. He has, moreover, a National 
Chairman who plans more intelligently 
and talks less about it than any party 
strategist we’ve had in a long time. To- 
gether, these men should and undoubtedly 
can insist upon a distinction between the 
inadvertence that costs votes and the ex- 
uberant spontaneity that wins votes. Be- 
yond this looms the unvarnished fact that 
if there is a rising tide in this country 
against the Roosevelt leadership, the op- 
position can make plenty of mistakes and 
still win; but if there is no such tide, the 
Republicans’ political conduct can be as 
correct as a diplomat’s table manners and 
end disastrously. 


The immediate strategy on the 
Roosevelt side has been announced by the 
President, in his speech to the convention, 
and by Mrs. Roosevelt, in her remarks at 
the same place. It is a plan to ignore the 
issues and to hang out a big “Business as 
Usual” sign, calculated to suggest that this 
is no ordinary campaign. But the “Busi- 
ness as Usual” sign is not very descriptive 
of what is going on in the store, nor does 
it sufficiently cover the front of the store 
to hide the proprietor’s making eyes at 
friendly passers-by and sticking out his 
tongue at the skeptical. . 

This is a method of campaigning that’s 
been used before—with occasional success. 
In the war days of 1918, for instance, vari- 
ous governors up for reelection refused to 
recognize that they were candidates for of- 
fice. They piously said that they were not 
making political speeches. Yet they lost no 
opportunities to declaim on every conven- 
ient platform about European minorities, 
the Fourteen Points, the Freedom of the 
Seas—in fact, about everything except the 
conduct of the state government for which 
they had been selected two years before. 
Applied to the present campaign, this tech- 
nique will make Mr. Roosevelt’s sole ap- 
peal for votes come from what publicity 
experts call the gentle art of suggestion. 
He will presumably go steadfastly ahead 
with the tasks of the Presidency, mean- 
while holding plenty of press conferences 
and making many public appearances— 
particularly inspections of public works, 
arsenals, navy yards, army maneuvers and 
the like. 

But it remains to be seen whether the 
attitude of indifference to the outcome of 


the campaign, once struck, can be maip. 
tained. The strategy necessarily requires 
the infusion of campaign argument into 
official statements and proposals. It yjjj 
mean that the colossal spending of public 
money must go on apace with frequent re. 
minders to the beneficiaries of the bounti- 
ful source of the golden stream. In short, 
it will so plainly involve the full employ. 
ment of that greatest of platforms for get. 
ting public attention, the Presidency, that 
it will invite persistent attack from the 
opposition—attack irritating enough to 
cause lapses into the rough and tumble of 
old-fashioned campaigning. Such lapses 
have already occurred. 


"The handicaps of the Roosevelt 
candidacy are well known. The greatest, 
so far as holding the normal Democratic 
vote in line, is the strange leadership which 
has risen since the third-term movement 
began. True, the selection of Edward J, 
Flynn to succeed Jim Farley helps some- 
what to dissipate the unhappy feeling 
among old supporters that the Democratic 
party no longer exists. Flynn is recognized 
as a gifted and not too unorthodox political 
leader, a man of education and fine tastes, 
who has a deft touch with political rela- 
tionships. His ability, plus the fact that 
he’s likely to do as much as any man could 
to minimize interference by ultra-New 
Dealers, is vaguely comforting. Still, Mr. 
Hopkins’ role in Chicago, the Wallace se- 
lection and the prominence of big-city 
machine bosses make the Democratic party 
look not quite Democratic to old adher- 
ents. It is, at any rate, sufficiently differ- 
ent from the party that elected Cleveland, 
Wilson and the Roosevelt of 1932 to en- 
able thousands of members to vote for 
Willkie without accusation of party dis- 
loyalty. 

But the dropping of ripe fruit from the 
Democratic tree into the Willkie basket 
will be a small part of the harvest. More 
important are the millions of unheralded 
and unsung who, until recently, have been 
willing to forgive Mr. Roosevelt his most 
egregious blunders because they’ve be- 
lieved that he was trying to do a job. If 
Mr. Willkie, however unusual or informal 
his methods, can persuade them that good 
intentions are not the exclusive possession 
of one man or one party and that a 
public official must be judged by deeds 
rather than intentions, his battle will be 
all but won. 

For the rest, there’s no evidence that 
either he or Mr. Roosevelt is likely to over- 
look the possibility that the election may 
really be decided upon the snarling waters 
of the English Channel, on the beaches and 
in the clouds over England. The war makes 
all hard-and-fast decisions as to campaign 
strategy premature. 
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THE MAGIC CARPET THAT GLOWS IN ‘THE DARK 


you ever stepped into a theater out 
sunlight or from a brightly lighted 
to find yourself stumbling about 

1at seems total darkness? 
»nebody ought to do something 
ut this, you say. Somebody has! 
y you Can step into a darkened 
r and find your way easily to a seat 
arpet-light’”—light that shines up 

' the fabric itself! 

at is this mysterious light that can 
ned on and off in a carpet? Strange 
, it is a dye, a special fluorescent 
dye: .at glows only under invisible ultra 
viole: rays. Already this dye is serving as 


a“piantom usher” in several theaters. 


CHEMISTS 


It glows clearly but softly and guides you 
safely to and down an aisle, and in no 
way interferes with vision of the screen. 

Spectacular? Yes, but it is only one 
of the scores of remarkable mod- 
ern dyes developed by the Calco 
Division of American Cyanamid 
Company —from such ordinary ma- 
terials as coal, air and water! 

As one of the world’s large 
dyestuff manufacturers, Calco is 
constantly pioneering new and 
better dyes for use in practically 
every product in which brilliant, 
lasting color is a vital element. 


This is an important part of 


BUILD NEW 


the broad-scale chemical research 
and manufacturing activity by which 
Cyanamid contributes to progress in 


industry. 


American ~— 
Cyanamid Company 
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LUCKIES’ FINER TOBACCOS 
MEAN LESS NICOTINE 


Authoritative tests reveal that Luckies’ finer tobaccos 
contain less nicotine than any other leading brand! 


Here's the natural result of buying 
finer, selected cigarette tobacco 
for Lucky Strike. Theaverage nico- 
tine content of Luckies, for over 
two years, has been 12% less than 
the average of the four other 
leading brands *® — less than any 
one of them 

This fact is proven by author- 
itative tests which have been 


confirmed from time to time by 


————— Le 


| 


independent laboratories. 

You see, each year we exhaus- 
tively analyze tobaccos before pur- 
chase. Thus our buyers can select 
the leaf that is ripe and mellow, 
nicotine 


yet mild and low in 


content—then buy it up 
The result—a cigarette of finer 
tobaccos—mildand mellow, with 
anaturally lower nicotine content. 


Have you tried a Lucky lately? 


*% NICOTINE CONTENT OF LEADING BRANDS. From January 1938 through 


March 1940, Lucky Strike has had an average nicotine content of 2.02 parts 


per hundred —averaging 9.82% 
less than Brand B; 15.48% 


less nicotine content than Brand A; 21.09% 
less than Brand C; 3.81% 


less than Brand D. 





With men who know tobacco best-it's LUCKIES 2 TO! 





